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JULES FERKT. 



fJuLBS Franqois Camillb Ferry was bom at Saint-Di6, De- 
partment of the Vosges, April 5th, 1833. The Ferry family is an 
old one in France, though presumably of foreign origin. M. Jules 
Ferry studied law at Paris, and subsequently abandoned the 
practice of his profession for journalism. He was a politician by 
instinct, and a Republican from conviction ; was elected a 
member of the Corps LCgislatif in 1809, and was one of the 
deputies who demanded a dissolution of that body on the ground 
that it no longer represented the majority of the country. On 
the occasion of that demand he engaged in a heated discussion 
with M. Emile Ollivier, in which he reproached the latter for 
having dishonored his father* s name, and for having brought dis* 
credit on his father's memory. He voted against the declaration 
of war with Prussia, and when the Government of National 
Defence was formed, became a member of it. M. Thiers ap- 
pointed him Prefect of the Seine, but the appointment called 
forth much hostile criticism, and he resigned after a ten days' oc- 
cupancy. Subsequently it was announced that M. Ferry was to 
be sent as ambassador to Washington, but the proposition did not 
meet with general favor, and his name was never gazetted for 
that post. Ho was, however, sent as Minister to Athens, where 
he served one year, returning immediately' after the overthrow of 
M. Thiers, in 1873. He re-entered the Assembly, taking an ac- 
tive part in opposition of the politique du combat of Marshal de 
MacMahon, and was one of the famous 863. He was a member 
of the Cabinet (Public Instruction) in 1879, and gained consider- 
able celebrity through his higher education bill, on account of 
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which he was retained in the succeeding De Freycinet Ministry. 
He succeeded M. de Freycinet in the Premiership, a position 
which he still occupies at present date (November 28th, 1883). J 

'' New measures demand new men," was the reply of 
M. Dufaure to President Grevy, at the beginning of the 
year 1879, when the latter requested that eminent states- 
man to remain at the head of a reorganized ministry. 

This remark provoked very general comment, not 
unmixed with a certain amount of irony, when it was 
learned that among the ''new men" who had been sum- 
moned to the Palace of the Elysee by the successor of 
Marshal de MacMahon, wa^ M. Jules Ferry. " The selec- 
tion of M. de Freycinet can be easily accounted for," 
said some ; " but in Jules Ferry we have a man somewhat 
' too recent ' withal 1 We shall see what we shall see — 
with such a Minister of Public Instruction !" 

There existed, at that time, a prevalent opinion of 
some legendary Jules Ferry, bearing little resemblance to 
the actual man, it is true ; but nobody would accept any 
other. Few have been more persistently misrepresent- 
ed, nay, openly calumniated, through the public press ; 
few, indeed, have so soon become popular notwithstand- 
ing ; and it may be added (for it is a trait — a trait charac- 
teristic of his physiognomy), few have paid less attention 
either to unmerited criticism or to unsolicited applause. 

The inherent power of M. Jules Ferry proceeds from 
two individual elements — imperturbable patience and a 
calm self-consciousness of personal rectitude. He scorns 
the injustice of prejudiced public opinion, not through 
contempt for public opinion, per se, but because he so 
thoroughly well knows the sources of its errors, namely, 
party hate and party fear. Thus he quietly abided his 
time^ content in the possession of faculties to profit by 
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passing events, and the ways and means of gaining mas- 
tery over men. 

His day came at length, although he himself in no- 
wise personally contributed to bring it about. In 1878, 
when M. Dufaure oflEered him a portfolio, he refused 
office, actuated, it may be, by tlie self-same utterance, 
**New measures demand new men." The resignation 
of the Ma,rshal followed the elections of 1879, thereby 
creating a new situation. The occasion anticipated by 
Jules Ferry was presented : he accepted it. 

Some of his friends, even, were surprised. ^' Had he 
been named for Justice, or for the Interior," they 
said, *^ or for Commerce (M. Ferry was at the time ac- 
tively engaged on the question of the tariff), it would 
have been both fitting and proper ; but for Pvhlic In- 
Btructionr^ Ay, there was indeed the rub I 

Those who knew him more intimately, and better 
appreciated his ability, who had weighed the speech of 
the reserved and unpretending lawyer, knew also that 
behind that enigmatic coimtenance was an intellectual 
force^ strong and well disciplined, and manifested in 
every act of his public life. Need we add that in every 
position he has been called upon to fill he has invariably 
proved himself equal to the responsibility imposed upon 
him ? 

How frequently it happens that the generally accepted 
opinion of a man falls far short of the actual reality ! 
Many have entertained preposterous notions of M. Ferry 
in his private life, equally as fallacious as those expressed 
of his public services. He is neither the ^' indefatigable 
talker" nor the '* pretentious ^^Tn^^nt^*' that his enemies 
delight in representing him : in a word, he is one of the 
most remarkable figures in French political history, and 
one concerning whom, personally, the least probably is 
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known. So many enemies — and those worse than ene- 
mies, false friends ! — have exerted themselves to be- 
little liim, that behef in the general error is not more 
unjust than natural among the uninformed. It is high 
time to present, in his true aspect, this faithful servitor, 
this devoted son of France. To this end I pledge my 
most willing and best endeavors. 

In order to arrive at the true inner life of a man, it is 
necessary to seek him at home, to surprise him in the 
intimacy of the domestic circle, at a time when he is 
resting from his labors. It is then and there that you 
can judge of him without passion and without prejudice. 

Let us follow M. Jules Ferry, in the autumn, for ex- 
ample, during the vacancies, to his modest country home 
in the neighborhood of Saint-Die. 

The house is situated on the mountain-side, and is sur- 
rounded by a spacious garden, separated from the road 
running through the adjoining forest, only by a low 
hedge. Whether one wishes to enter by the private 
gateway or through the carriage driveway, he is compel- 
led, in either case, to cross the lawn before reaching the 
*' veranda" — a most ambitious designation for the little 
terrace before the building, which has nothing in com- 
mon with those showy villas so often met with among 
the more opulent country folk. It is, in fact, a small, 
unpretentious cottage, just large enough to accommodate 
comfortably four or live persons. 

The chief charm of this quiet habitation lies in its sur- 
roundings. It commands a magnificent view, embracing 
a wide expanse of horizon, unfolding to the south the 
receding mountain chain of the Vosges, with its rugged 
heights and dark dense forests of pines, beyond which 
tower rocky peaks, lost in clouds that at times, parting 
suddenly, disclose a varied panorama in the sunlit glades 
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below. To the north, beyond the plains where the battle 
of Bourgonce was fought in 1870, the prospect is shutout 
by another chain, which gradually sinks into the verdant 
fields of the Meurthe valley, near Raon-1'Etape, the 
residence, for a number of years, of MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian, the twin novelists. It is impossible to present 
in a mere pen-picture the natural attractions of this region 
— ^the loveliness of the landscape, the wonderful com- 
mingling of form and color, the infinite variety of out- 
look, all of which contribute to the make-up of an ani- 
mated little town nestling in the very heart of the 
Vosges. To be appreciated, in any satisfying sense, it 
must be seen. 

This rural retreat of M. Jules Ferry was not selected 
on account of its situation only, but more especially 
because of its proximity to Saint-Die, his native town. 
Here he is indeed at home ! As he passes through its 
streets, the elder portion of the community salute him, 
whom they claim almost as a son. He is stopped at every 
turn by some one anxious to learn what is transpiring in 
the great world of Paris. Everybody addresses him in 
the language of affection. 

And no man is easier of approach than Jules Ferry. 
He greets all alike with a gentle welcome, and listens 
with the most encouraging patience. He is not morose, 
as has been stated, but calm, self-possessed, and always at- 
tentive — as good a listener as a talker. He does not con- 
sign to the oblivion of his pocket (unfortunately a habit 
with all too many other public men !) the petitions con- 
fided to his trust. On the contrary, he examines them 
carefully, and promises nothing he is unable to perform 
— a fact nowhere better known than in his own depart- 
ment. It is seldom that any of his constituents impose 
trivial matters upon his attention. In him the VoagLana 
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find those qualities of mind and heart they so nrnch 
admire — reserved familiarity, evenness of temper, con- 
stant attention to his duties, sound judgment, quickness 
of apprehension, an instinctive repugnance of aimless 
commotion, and an ardent, valorous spirit. These are 
the predominant characteristics of Jules Ferry. 

If I dwell so minutely on what some might call the 
provincial side of M. Ferry's disposition, it is because he 
is less understood at Paris, where personal '' characters" 
are not unfrequently manufactured to order. It would 
be easy to cite numerous examples of this kind. 

Jules Ferry returned to his native country after the 
war, deeply impressed with the terrible events in which 
he himself had taken a conspicuous part — events which 
closed, so to speak, the first act in his public life. These 
events exercised a marked influence on his mind and 
conduct, and it was not long before he derived from 
them most important lessons. The horrible adventure 
of the Commune completed his instruction 1 In the 
face of an extraordinary <;risis, startlingly unique in the 
pages of history, Jules Ferry suddenly found himself in 
a position where the exigencies of the moment admitted 
of no delay. The salvation of the country first — the 
evolution of governmental theories afterward 1 

It has become almost a mania with some to attribute 
a "foreign origin" to men who have played prominent 
parts in French politics, and Jules Ferry has not escaped 
the common fate of many. Certain persons have at- 
tempted to give an Italian turn to his name even, and 
from thence it was but a single step to the conclusion 
that he must needs have Italian blood in his veins. The 
former imputation is quite as rational as the latter. 
The name of Ferry is undoubtedly a contraction of 
Frederic, in the Vosgian patois — a curiouB, expressive,and 
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original dialect. As to the members of the Feny fam- 
ily, they have inhabited Saint-Die from time immemo- 
rial. Among the ancestors of M. Jules Ferry are to be 
found some of the former J^chevms of the city during 
the last century. His grandfather exercised the func- 
tions of mayor at the period of the Revolution and un- 
der the Empire. 

The father of M. Jules Ferry was a lawyer by profes- 
sion. Married early in life, he was soon left a widower 
with two sons, Jules and Charles. The father's health 
was delicate, and his fortune being ample for the educa- 
tion of his motherless children, he sent them to the 
Lycee of Strasbourg. Jules Ferry has always retained 
a profound attachment for the Alsatian city. He not 
only loves Alsace as all Frenchmen ought to love it — 
with an affection of bitter sorrow, with the recollection 
of unmerited humiliation — but he cherishes for it an al- 
most filial sentiment. 

Jules Ferry completed his studies at Paris. He was 
twenty-four (having been born April 5th, 1832) when he 
lost his father. The latter had made his two sons Re- 
pjiblicans after his own likeness— determined, aggres- 
sive militants. Jules not long after abandoned the bar 
and devoted himself entirely to politics, the struggles 
and perils of which had for liim an irresistible fascina- 
tion ; and, as a comfortable competency assured him 
independence, he threw himself unreservedly into the 
poHtical whirl which was then hurrying France rapidly 
onward toward its future destiny. 

It was not long before he became the centre of a 
group of brave, determined Republicans. In 1867 MM. 
Ernest Picard, Charles Floquet, Clamageran, H6rold, 
Herrison, Philis and fimile OUivier were in the habit of 
meeting in his apartment, where the policy of the Oppo* 
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fiition was cautioiisly discussed, and the plan of attack 
upon the existing order of things arranged and perfected. 
The Empire was then an authority in all the force which 
the term implies. By degrees the tension of tyranny 
relaxed ; a few journals made their appearance ; and 
at last Jules Ferry found his opportunity and place. He 
contributed to La Presse of ifimile de Girardin, and to 
the Courrier de Paris of Clement Duvernois. Philis, 
Ollivier, Clement Duvernois — names which the public 
constantly met with in- the Opposition at that epoch — 
were soon to pass over to the enemy's lines 1 

Jules Ferry published, at the time of the elections of 
1863, an *' Electoral Manual" which was widely echoed. 
Another pamphlet, "La Lutte Electorate, " published 
after the elections, occaisioned no less comment. It was 
made up of annoying revelations concerning the pro- 
ceedings of the '^official candidature," and provoked 
from M. Forcade la Roquette, a minister of the Empire, 
its proper appellation, when he denounced it from the 
tribune as '* a manifesto of the Republican party." 

Perhaps the keenest remembrance which M. Jules 
Ferry has left of his experience in journalism is that 
growing out of his connection with Le Temps. In it 
he published a series of articles on the administration of 
the Prefet of the Seine, Baron Haussmann, who then 
made considerable of a sensation, and who has since re- 
tained the legendary title of "Comptes Fantastiques 
d'Haussmann. " 

In 1869 Jules Ferry was elected Deputy in the Fourth 
Arrondissement of Paris. In the Chamber, under the 
Empire, he continued the double campaign against the 
Official Candidature and the administration of the Prefet 
of the Seine. Singularly bold in his attacks, he had to 
battle against the servile majority as well as the personal 
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ill-will of the President of the Chamber; but obstacles 
such as these only served to stimulate him, and it was not 
long before he came to be known as one of the most 
formidable adversaries of the Ollivier Ministry. 

Many vivacious colloquies were renewed between the 
Deputy of the Sixth Arrondissement and the President of 
the Council, in which the honor was not reserved for 
Emile Ollivier. The intense bitteraess and pitiless irony 
of Jules Ferry uncovered and laid starkly bare the false 
sentimentality and pretended scorn of the boaster '^at^ 
cmur leger.^^ 

The war with Prussia followed. Jules Ferry took an 
active part in the opposition ineffectually waged by the 
little group of the Left to the project which met its final 
overthrow at Sedan. After the catastrophe of the 2d of 
September had restored France to herself, his position 
as a Deputy from Paris placed Jules Ferry in the 
"Government" of National Defense." On the 31st of 
October he became Mayor of Paris in place of M. 
Etienne Arago. 

A distinction has often been drawn between military 
courage and civil courage. These denominations are in- 
exact. It is rather between physical com*age and the 
moral force which braves prejudices and sacrifices per- 
sonal interests, that a distinction, properly speaking, can 
be established. Courage is courage, no matter under 
what garb it may be found, but with this difference : that 
it manifests itself under various forms, according to 
different circumstances and conditions. Courage is one 
of the prominent characteristics of Jules Ferry, stamping 
his every act with individual daring. On the 31st of 
October the "Government of National Defense, "in con- 
sequence of the emeute in Paris, was virtually captive at 
the Hotel de Ville. ' ' When the disposition of the military 
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had been made, it approached by the Porte Saint- J can 
and demanded admission," relates one of M. Ferry's 
biographers. ^*A voice from within responded, *Who 
are you 2 ' 'In the name of the law, I summon you 
to open,' replied voices from without. By way of 
reply, two shots were fired from the entresol. Without 
recoiling, Jules Ferry gave the order to force the doors. 
The moment they were about giving way, MM. Dele- 
cluze and Darian, for the sake of security of the captive 
members of the govermnent, begged of him to suspend 
the attack. " 

M. Jules Ferry displayed no less courage under circum- 
stances even more critical. I refer to his conduct on the 
18th of March. Against the undivided opinions of many 
of the members and the timid acquiescence of others, he 
determined to combat sedition itself in Paris. Had his 
advice been taken, the horrors of the Commune would 
never have so shocked the civilized world ! 

That Jules Ferry resisted to the utmost cannot be 
gainsaid. Mayor of Paris, like the captain of a burning 
vessel he retired from his post of duty only when he 
himself and all those about him were completely bafiled 
in their endeavors — when all hopes of saving the ship had 
been abandoned ; but even then he held out to the very 
end, and was the last among the officials who quitted the 
Hotel de Yille. 

From six o'clock until ten, on the morning of the lOth 
of March, Jules Ferry sent despatch after despatch to the 
Pr^fet of Police, to General Yinoy, Governor of Paris, 
to General Le Flo, Minister of War, to M. Ernest Picard, 
Minister of the Interior, and even to M. Thiers, signal- 
izing the progress of the insurrectional movement, and 
proposing means of defence. Each despatch was a cry of 
indignation, anxiety, and despair from the heart of a 
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loyal man, a true patriot, and a devoted Frenchman I At 
six o'clock General Vinoy gave the order for the troops 
occupying the Napoleon Barracks and the Hotel de Ville 
to withdraw from those two buildings. At a quarter 
past seven Jules Ferry demanded, by telegraph, the con- 
firmation of the order of the government. He tele- 
graphed as follows : 

^'The Hotel de Ville will be without a defender: 
must we wait to deliver it up to the insurgents, when, 
with proper assistance, it can be held indefinitely ?" 

At seven- forty he again telegraphed : 

''I reiterate my question : Are we to deliver up the 
coffers and the archives ? If the order be maintained, 
the Hotel de Ville will be pillaged. 1 await positive in- 
structions." 

And yet again (at eight-twenty-five) he sent again this 
message : 

^* The abandonment of the Hotel de Ville is madness. " 

At nine-fifteen the formal order to abandon the 
Hotel de Ville was received from General Vinoy. Jules 
Ferry still resisted. To the Minister of the Interior he 
appealed : 

^^ Can you not send me a detachment of troops ? Reply 
immediately." 

Nothing arrived — ^not even a response! All succor 
being refused him, then it was that M. Jules Ferry trans- 
mitted his concluding despatch, which may justly be de- 
scribed as one of the most glorious acts of his life : 

" HdxEL DE Ville, Paris, 18th of March, 9.56 a.m. 

^^TotTie Minister of the Interior : 

** The troops have withdrawn from the Hdtel de Ville. All the 
employes have quitted the building. I alone am the last to 
remain. 
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**The insurgent's have thrown up a barricade in the rear and 
fresh adherents are constantly arriving. Shots are being fired. 

** J. Ferry." 

Even then Jules Ferry continued to hope against 
hope. He repaired immediately to the Mayor of the 
First Arrondiesement, in company with his brother, M. 
Charles Ferry, where he encountered M. Meline. The 
Mairie was occupied by an insufficient force of the 
National Guard. 

*' I have this instant quitted the Hotel de Ville,'^ 
hurriedly exclaimed M. Ferry, " and I do not beHeve it 
has yet been occupied. Despatch your officers to assem- 
ble whatever force they are able to command ; we may 
be fortunate enough to arrive there before the insur- 
gents." 

The officers, already warned, refused to obey, and 
shortlv afterward word was brought of the occupation of 
the Hotel de Ville. 

Jules Ferry then wrote to the other mayors of Paris to 
convene without delay. They assembled a little before 
midnight. After a brief deliberation, during which each 
one was forced to confess his official impotency, they 
took their departure, followed (fortunately) by M. Ferry. 
They had proceeded but a few steps when a swarm of the 
National Guard, who had taken the precaution to remove 
the numbers from their Jcepisj surrounded them. 

*' What do you desire ?" demanded M. Meline of some 
of those whom he recognized as belonging to his own ar- 
rondissement. 

^' To know who you are," was the response. 

MM. Tolain, Milliere, Bouvalet, and Andre Murat 
advanced and made themselves known. 

"It is none of you we are looking for," said the 
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military spokesman ; ^^itisM. Jvles Ferity ! We were 
told he was with you.'' 

" Search for him then," was the answer. 

The search was a fruitless one. Overhearing the 
colloquy, Jules Ferry had re-entered the Mairie and 
escaped by way of the parsonage of Saint-Germain- 
I'Auxerrois. It was then half an hour after midnight. 
Suddenly a shot was heard. The alarmed mayors had no 
doubt but that the loyal man's devotion and patriotism 
had cost liim his life. Happily, however, such was not 
the fact — ^the shot being a chance one, aimed at nobody 
in particular. The next day Jules Ferry rejoined the 
government at Versailles. 

It is well known from what source proceeded the 
animosity of a portion of the Parisian population to M. 
Jules Ferry. M. Etienne Arago had resigned the may- 
oralty of Paris during the darkest horn's of the siege, and 
in face of the terrible responsibility confronting him, his 
successor in office never for a single instant recoiled. 
The necessity for watching closely and constantly over 
the provisioning of Paris, was absolutely imperative. 
Jules Ferry applied himself to the work with uncommon 
energy and rare perseverance, and, in common with all 
patriotic Frenchmen at this epoch, was forced to sacrifice 
all thoughts of personal safety for the public weal. It 
was he who, at a reunion of the mayors and their depu- 
ties, dared firet propose rations for the inhabitants. This 
necessary precaution created intense bitterness of feeling 
alike among the thoughtless and the lawless. By this act, 
wise in its purpose but wilfully misconstrued by the masses, 
Jules Ferry had evoked the veritable spectre of tlie 
siege — Famine ! Dismay was everywhere visible among 
the besieged. They had not thought— they did not wish 
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to think — of the day when the city's provisions should 
become exhausted ! 

'^ How long can you continue to furnish us bread ?" 
was asked with bated breath on every side. 

" That I shall know hereafter," responded Jules 
Ferry; **but you may cut out my tongue before I 
will tell you now y it is a secret of the defence, which 
none shall know outside the government." 

Incredible as it may appear, the rashly excitable people 
refused to pardon, in this cautious, patriotic administrator, 
the heroic vigor he displayed for the defence of a be- 
leaguered city 1 

Hence it was that the devilish and brutal hatred which 
on the 18th of March culminated in the wanton murder 
of Generals Clfement-Thomas and Lecomte, reserved a 
similar fate for Jules Ferry. Had he not thus providen- 
tially efiEected his escape, the infamous record of the 
Commune would have been augmented by another and 
equally bloody page ! 

From the establishment of the new Republic up to 
the present hour, the name of Jules Ferry has been 
identified with every important political event that has 
taken place in France. Named Prefect of the Seine after 
the Commune, he exercised the functions of that office 
for ten days only, resigning therefrom in order to accept 
the post of minister at Athens. He remained in Greece 
one year— from the 16th of May, 1872, to the 24:th of 
May, 1873. 

The immediate cause of Jules Feny's resignation of 
his diplomatic mission was the overthrow of M. Thiers. 
As soon as he learned of it he set out at once for France. 
In the National Assembly he was one of the most in- 
fluential members of the Left. In the following struggle 
the Republicans maintained against the Reaction, 
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M. Ferry took a prominent part. A chance majority 
having forced npon France an ill-devised and misdirected 
constitution, the elections provided for were soon held. 
The ballot by arrondissements superseded the scrutin de 
liste. Jules Ferry accepted the proposition to stand for 
the arrondissement of Saint- Die, which elected him by 
an overwhelming majority. In the newly elected 
Chamber his influence continued to increase, and he soon 
came to be the acknowledged leader of the Left. The 
act of the 16th of May called M. Ferry to the front. It 
was to a certain extent in the name of the Left that he 
denounced, in an impassioned speech, the course of the 
government for its attitude to the men of moral order — 
for its cowardly persecution of the weak, and the war 
inaugurated against the poorer classes. This effort of Jules 
Ferry produced a profound impression throughout all 
France, and contributed not a little* to his subsequent 
elevation. 

Ee-elected in 1877, Jules Ferry was at once spoken 
of in connection with the Ministry. Nevertheless he 
refused the portfolio tendered him by M. Dufaure. It 
was not till 1879, when Jules Grevy became President 
of the Republic, that Jules Ferry entered the Wadding- 
ton Cabinet as Minister of Public Instruction. His 
first step in office was one of superior political deveiv 
ness. The Government, having opposed the arraign- 
ment of the Ministers on the 16th of May, could only 
command the support of a feeble majority. On the day 
succeeding this doubtful victory, Jules Ferry effected 
the introduction of the laws which bear his name. The 
effect of ''^V Article 7" was immediate. The Cabinet 
thereby recovered its ascendency. 

From this hour, in order to faithfully recount the 
career of Jules Ferry, the biographer should resign his 
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pen to the historian. The attacks which he has en- 
countered, chiefly from the tribune of the Senate, on 
account of the famous '* Article Seven" and for each of 
its enactments, will forever remain among the most con- 
spicuous in our parliamentary annals. Champion of the 
new spirit of enlightenment, and in strong opposition 
to the old routine of bigotry and ignorance, Jules Ferry 
has for three years unweariedly combated adversaries 
of all denominations. Liberal hypocrites have achieved 
no greater success in opposing his measures than has his 
openly avowed enemy, clerical intolerance. His native 
good sense, his tenacity of purpose, his individual recti- 
tude and personal courage have overcome all obstacles. 
His projects of law have been accepted, one after 
another, and *^ Article Seven" itself, rejected by the 
Senate, has reappeared and triumphed under the form 
of '' Decrees of the 29th of March." 

Gn the resignation of M. de Freycinet, M. Jules 
Ferry became Chief of the Ministry. 

It is impossible to recall, even summarily, the impor- 
tant measures which have been undertaken and carried 
onward to successful issue during his occupancy of the 
Premiership. Nevertheless there are two that will 
leave most decided marks upon the history of the time. 
One is the execution of the Decrees, the other the 
Tunisian Expedition. The former resulted from the 
impolitic rejection of *^ Article Seven" by an ill-advised 
Senate; the latter {JO affaire de Tunis) has proved a 
point of departure in the exterior policy of France. 

Jules Ferry justly merited the homage paid him by 
Gambetta : '* Ferry is one of the few who have in- 
creased affairs.^'* After the fall of the short-lived 
Gambetta Ministry, M. de Freycinet was again called 
upon by President Gr6vy, and necessarily addressed 
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himself to Jules Ferry. The latter, anxious to com- 
plete his reformatory work, resumed the portfolio of 
Public Instruction. 

Buff on has said, '* Style makes the man." The 
phrase is not only appUcable to writers, but to orators as 
well. Listen to Jules Ferry's speech, and study it 
closely, for in it you will quickly recognize the man I 
have endeavored to portray. Art he employs, if at all, 
as a means of maintaining his argument. He is not one 
of that order of orators who console themselves for a 
political check by an oratorical success. Speech should 
inspire conviction : this is his opinion, and such as this 
his method. He never seeks to surprise by effects, by 
passing from a familiar to a paroxysmal tone, even less 
by presenting a reflective illusion of flowery phrases, 
whereby to entrap his hearers. With him the way is 
plain. It is instinctively known whither he would lead 
those who listen to his frank and honest utterances, and 
he conducts them onward to the irresistible logic of his 
own conclusions. Jules Ferry is a man of good faith 
and practical intelligence. In his opinion, as in his 
method, the finest argument is insignificant as compared 
to absolute fact. His convictions are too profound and 
powerful never to admit of impassioned declamation ; 
but sophism, spiteful and profitless denunciation, annoys 
him, and in these pitiable displays of temper, it is quite 
needless to state, he never indulges. The opposition 
and indignation invoked by an infiammatory rejoinder 
may — probably do — excite him ; but, like those generals 
who never manifest greater coolness than in the heat of 
the conflict, Jules Ferry habitually remains master of 
himself. 

It has been said that he is lacking in the essential 
qualities of an orator. Nevertheless, in 1871, when he 
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addressed the armed deputations — those disordered 
bands that descended from the Camps of Saint-Maur, or 
hurried from the faubourgs to propose to the " Gov- 
ernment of National Defense" questions both foolish 
and criminal— he displayed oratorical powers seldom 
equalled and rarely, if ever, surpassed. Under an out- 
wardly calm and meditative appearance Jules Ferry 
conceals, in a measure, the fervor of his natural in- 
stinctB, bom of patriotism, integrity of piirpose, and 
never-failing sense of exact justice and of equal rights 1 
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[Geobge Benjamin Eug&ne Cl^mbnceau was born September 
28th, 1841, at Mouilleron-en-Pareds (Vendue). At an early age 
he commenced the study of his chosen profession (medicine) at 
Nantes, continuing it subsequently at Paris, where he developed 
strong political tendencies, and soon became well known among 
the young Republicans of the Capital. At this period he also 
contributed to a number of ephemeral journals, published in 
the ** Latin Quarter." Pursued by the Imperial police, he quitted 
Paris and came to the United States, where he remained for 
several years, marrying and making his home at Hartford, Conn. 
He returned to France in 1870, established himself as a practising 
physician at Montmartre, an arrondissement of Paris, and became 
personally very popular. The history of M. Cl6menceau, since 
1870, is fully told in the sketch which follows. He has been ac- 
cused unjustly of complicity in the Paris Commune of 1871, when, 
in fact, he was pursued by it, and only a fortunate absence from 
the city, on one occasion, saved his life. It is proper to state, 
also, in this connection, that, on the 18th of March, he attempted 
to save the lives of Generals Lecomte and Clement-Thomas, but in 
vain, for he did not arrive in the rue des Hosiers until after their 
execution. He has been in public life uninterruptedly for the 
past six years, and is generally regarded as the most fitting sucr 
cesser of M. Gambetta in Republican France.] 

Geoege Olemenoeau is a Vendean — a Yendean of 
Boc5age.* He was bom in the year 1841, at Mouilleron- 
en-Pareds, near Fontenay-le-Comte. 

* The thickly wooded portion of La Vendue, and the scene of 
some most desperate encounters during the wars of the Vendue, 
which were begun in 1793 and terminated in 1796. 
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In almost every individual the peculiarities of the 
country which produced him are easily recognizable. 
Thus a native of Languedoc, so far as his political 
opinions are concerned, can never think or act in con- 
junction with a native Breton. The former comes of a 
hot-headed, miarvellously vivacious race, superb in inborn 
ardor, peerless in spontaneous bursts of eloquence, but 
subject to transitions of temper sudden as the forces of 
nature. Between the denizens of the heart of ancient 
Gaul and the inhabitants of that rock-bound comer 
which France thrusts into the deep sea, personal char- 
acteristics are as opposite as the antipodes. The latter 
are as stubborn and resistiug as the rock on which 
they were bom. In Brittany, especially in that portion 
of the Vendue which is intersected by the Loire, new 
ideas penetrate slowly ; but once rooted, nothing in the 
power of man can shake, much less extirpate them. 
There opposing parties clash as steel against steel, and 
political discord reigns supreme. Almost a century 
elapsed before the Revolution had succeeded in making 
the faintest impression upon the Royalistic element of 
La Bretagne. But from the hour when it began to 
number its converts, the more deeply imbued with the new 
principles they became ; as much, perhaps, because of 
their hitherto constant resistance to the old adversary. 
The same energy and tenacity they had formerly mani- 
fested for the royal cause, transferred to the side of the 
Republic, become adamant itself. One could almost as 
well imagine a portrait of '92 stepping down from out 
its gilded frame ! 

The subject of our sketch comes from one of the 
"bluest" families of the Vendue, holding the revolution- 
ary traditions in. veneration, which his studies, taken in 
connection with a natural turn of mind, tended greatly 
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to increase. As a boy he saw his father arrested by the 
minions of the 2d of December ! 

In order to form a proper estimate of the man, one 
shonld listen to him in the tribime. No other debater 
of the Chamber at all resembles him. He '* speaks right 
Qn. V His method is crude, without the slightest attempt 
at rounding of periods or softening of phraseology. This 
concentrated, rapid, and concise debate requires no 
preparation, and scorns all adornment other than, from 
time to time, an envenomed dart of bitter sarcasm. 
The speech of C16menceau is like a keenly pointed foil ; 
his debate the most skilful rhetorical fencing, wherein 
his adversary is pierced through and through with light- 
ning-like thrusts. 

Every one is familiar with his energetic face, glittering, 
coal-black eyes, prominent forehead, strongly outlined 
eyebrows, resolute mouth, and serious, almost solemn 
expression. Such is the vignette of the Vendean deputy, 
who, since the death of Gambetta, is justly rated as the 
most powerful orator of Republican France. His move- 
ments betray his natural bluntness of disposition. His 
voice is clear and penetrating, commanding instant at- 
tention. It is too often the practice with public speakers 
to gesticulate wildly, running the entire gamut of sound 
and fury, signifying much or little, according as the 
character and intelligence may happen to determine. 
Clemenceau has nothing of this. In the tribune he is 
simply himself — intense in action, but with a natural 
manner, belonging to ordinary every-day life. In his 
demonstrations there are no indications of prearrange- 
ment, no straining for eflEect. The arrangement is not 
lacking, nevertheless, for the speeches of Clemenceau are 
models of their kind. It is almost needless to state that 
he utterly ignores those lyrical bursts of passion through 
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wliich the purely artificial orator constantly endeavors 
to excite the imagination of his audience.* Yet the 
eflEect he produces is none the less powerful. By means 
of direct energetic iteration, he carries conviction to the 
minds of his hearers. Witli him speech and action blend 
in harmonious accord. Whenever he descends from 
the tribune, he has so completely hewn and shaped the 
question at issue that none can undo the work. 

It is this peculiar kind of oratory, clear, concise, and 
convincing at every point, that appeals most powerfully 
to the better sense of the Chamber, which always con- 
tains a very large percentage of quiet men who dislike 
to be disturbed. But the implacable logic and concen- 
trated energy of Clemenceau never fails to carry convic- 
tion to the minds of his hearers. Unfortunately or 
otherwise, in the opinion of some, he seems to be en- 
dowed with an oratorical power which derives increased 
force from the belief that the man would not utter a 
falsehood — ^the orator could not 1 

In speaking, Clemenceau reaches the point he has 
chosen by a straight line — the slightest deviation there- 
from being next to impossible for one of his nature. 
The secret of his success is honesty of purpose and rigid 
fidelity to principle, the truth of which not even his 
dearest foe in party politics will for a moment dispute. 

* M. Cl6menceau is not an admirer of hyper-oratorical displays, 
and makes no secret of his contempt for the imaginativeness of 
Southern French orators. On one occasion, after M. Qambetta 
had finished a most impassioned speech in the Assembly, CI6men- 
ceau^s countenance was observed to wear a very scornful expres- 
sion. '* But you must admit that it was a magnificent oration,^* 
expostulated M. Naquet, the deputy for Vaucluse. " It was in- 
complete," replied Clemenceau dryly ; **M. Gambetta should 
have accompanied himself on the guitar." 
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The Radicals have frequently been reproached for 
not having invented a programme. Is there a programme 
to invent ? Speed the hour when all necessary advance- 
ment shall have been realized ! At present the pro- 
gramme of the Democracy, such as the Revolution has 
formulated, such as the entire Republican party in- 
scribed upon its banner when it attacked either the mon- 
archy of July or the Empire, is still in abeyance. Will 
it be abjured ? We hesitate to reply — we postpone a 
decision. And it is for this reason that the Republicans, 
remaining ^' solid," according to the expression of M. 
Gambetta, are forced to assume the roU of critics. Whoso 
fault is it ? And can they be reproached for the con- 
sequences thrust upon them by the situation of aflfairs ? 

It is not pretended that the principles for which M. 
Clemenceau and his friends so strenuously contend, par- 
take in any degree of the character of religious dogmas, 
lifted up on a revolutionary Sinai, before which all must 
prostrate themselves in mystical adoration, (entirely for- 
getting the things of this world. That such conceptions 
should be the outcome of a mind disciplined in the school 
of hard, experimental science would indeed be the strang- 
est possible anomaly. No ! the Republican principles 
are not dogmas ! They are the opinions of political sci- 
ence, which may be held as established by experience and 
reason. The difficulties one has to encounter in the strug- 
gle to uphold principles are not experimental ideas, but 
timid apprehensions which obstruct the progress of re- 
form up to the very moment of success — as witness the 
history of imiversal suflErage, the abolition of slavery, etc. 
Under such conditions the struggle is not as to a question 
of doctrine, it is rather a question of lucidity of ideas, 
solidity of purpose, and integrity of individual character. 

In this struggle M. Clemenceau has been consistent 
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throughout. On leaving college he began the study of 
medicine at Nantes, finishing the course at Paris. A 
few years later he took up his residence in the United 
States. There can be little doubt that his protracted 
sojourn in the Republic of the New World produced a 
profound and lasting impression upon his mind. It is 
there that he must have studied the problem of popular 
government, and from the standpoints of universal suf- 
frage and equal rights. And what a vast and varied field 
of experience, in every department of practical activity, 
does that wonderful country indeed present ! — devoted 
as a whole to the marvels of individual initiative, and re- 
alizing, in its unprecedented prosperity, all that has been 
claimed, here or elsewhere, for the ultimate triumph of 
Republican principles. How often, in conversation, 
have our own doctrinaires presented to us, as the negation 
itself of all society, the political reforms practised for so 
many years, and with such xmqualitied success, on the 
other side of the Atlantic I 

M. Clemenceau was singularly attached to the United 
States, where he resided for a period of four years, and 
where he married the lady of his choice. He returned 
to his native land when the events of 1870 recalled all 
patriotic Frenchmen to the flag of the Democracy — when 
the disabled Empire, uselessly yielding to the Orleanists, 
and beset on every side by constantly augmenting Re- 
publicanism, sought through the fortunes of foreign war 
the last and only chance of reprieve, and recklessly lost 
France in the vain hope of saving a dynasty ! 

Not long after the fall of the Empire Clemenceau en- 
tered public life through the Mayoralty of Montmartre. 

The municipalities first named by the Government of 
National Defence, and after the 31st of October elected 
by the people, occupied a peculiarly important .position 
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during the siege. In the moment of the country's ex- 
treme peril it devoh'-ed upon them to organize an army 
and provide for its armament and supplies. At a mO' 
ment when there was little time for legislation, they had, 
from necessity, a narrow latitude in which to adapt the 
situation to republican ideas. During all the anguish of 
a despairing resistance to the invaders, they were the 
natural mediums between the people of Paris and the 
government. The Council of Mayors became in the 
end a regularly constituted power-:— a sort of delibera- 
tive assembly. 

It was a severe test, but M. Clemenceau conquered by 
his popularity. Consequently, when all hopes of success- 
ful resistance had vanished, when the fortifications of 
Paris were open to the victorious Germans, when five 
months of heroic resolution and suflEerings, intrepidly 
maintained, culminated in final disaster, the name of 
Clemenceau figured in the memorable Parisian elections 
of 1871. He was sent to the Assembly on the very day 
of the disaster, wliere he took his seat among the group 
of inflexible Kepublicans, who were almost swallowed up 
in the midst of the monarchical throng, which seemed 
to spring from the earth as if by magic. 

At that moment it appeared as if the climax of mis- 
fortune had been reached, that imagination could conceive 
of nothing more absolutely overwhelming. But all were 
terribly undeceived when the horrors of civil war follow- 
ed immediately upon the havoc of conquest. France 
was destined to descend, one by one, all the downward 
gradations of a hell more terrible than the Inferno of 
Dante. 

Nothing was left undone which could goad on to the 
utmost a people already frenzied by glorious suffering. 
Was- it then a crime so unpardonable to have defended 
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the honor of France? The country of the Revolntion 
had become the prey of " emigrants," come from no one 
knows what '^ Coblentz' ' of a province. These creatures 
insulted Victor Hugo and Garibaldi, openly made prop- 
ositions for the restoration of ^^ Le Roi Legitime^^'* 
giving their hatred of the Republic and of the Democ- 
racy expression in violent scenes and unheard-of epithets 
— themselves setting the most seditious example, in try- 
ing to wrest from Paris the crown of the capital, at the 
very moment when the heroic city, in giving itself up in 
order to save the country, evoked by her glorious self- 
sacrifice the plaudits of all Europe ! 

A mere spark from the flame : it is well known how 
the affair of the cannon complicated the disturbed 
situation. The pieces along the route opened to the trium- 
phal entry of the victorious Germans, having been forgot- 
ten by the military authorities, had been seized by the 
populace and taken to the Place des Yosges. Thenceforth 
the alert citizens, living in daily fear of a monarchical 
coup cTetat^ were constantly on the qui vwe. They 
said to each other, ''We are armed, in any event." 
They not only possessed the guns and kept them, but 
were continually adding to their number. As secretly 
as possible these pieces were dragged to the heights of 
Montmartre, where they were collected in an artillery 
park of very formidable dimensions. 

If the rank and file of a party the most impres 
sionable of Paris were thus influenced, the majority of the 
more advanced leaders foresaw with terrible anxiety the 
contingencies which might arise from so disturbed a situa- 
tion. A conflict in the presence of the Prussians them- 
selves, a conflict in the then almost hopeless state of 
affairs, and in the face of such an Assembly, would be 
the very climax of disaster — the destruction of Paris 
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figuring prominently among the anticipated results. M. 
Clemenceau, with his habitual sagacity, realized the 
impending catastrophe, and put forth his most strenuous 
efforts to avert it. He recognized the necessity of return- 
ing the sequestered ordnance to the army. He was im- 
mensely popular in the Thirteenth Arrondissement, and 
availed himself of this popularity to interpose between 
the men who were guarding the cannon, and the existing 
government. 

It is not necessary at this time to enter into a discus- 
sion of the circumstances which led, step by step, to the 
inevitable 18th of March, nor to endeavor to seek out the 
personal responsibilities attending it. That which ought 
to be said without prejudice to their intentions is, that 
the military authorities failed utterly in any attempt (if, 
indeed, such attempt was made !) to placate the irritation 
of the masses, or to restore a semblance of order out of 
the chaos of popular frenzy. M. Thiers, conforming to 
the political traditions of 1830, no les& than to his own 
ministerial precedents of 1835, desired an opportunity for 
publicly demonstrating the power of the government, 
persuaded that the dissatisfied faction had become too 
bold and sanguine of success to content itself with the 
seizure of a few pieces of artillery. Hence intimidation 
appeared to him as the most suitable remedy for existing 
evils, and occasion was easily found for applying it. 

However it may be, despite the failure of his first at- 
tempt at negotiation, M. Clemenceau was not discour- 
aged. He had managed to secure a formal promise from 
the government that no forcible measure should be at- 
tempted without suitable preliminary warning. Through 
this assurance he succeeded in appeasing the turbulent 
faction of Montmartre, and on the evening of the 17th 
of March the condition of affairs appeared pacific. Even 
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the more conservative journals announced that the oc- 
casion for danger had passed. 

Such was the reassuring prospect when, early on the 
morning of the 18th of March, 1871, a detachment of 
troops invaded the heights of Montmartre, seized and 
disarmed the citizen guards, took possession of the can- 
non, and shortly afterward opened lire upon the pro- 
testing populace. 

It is known how some of the troops refused to obey 
the order to fire upon the crowd, and fraternized with 
the protestants. But a few hours sufficed to transform 
the needless attempt at force into general and complete 
disaster. What, then, was the position of the Mayor ? 
Deceived by the government, to the anger and resent- 
ment enkindled by this untoward event, it appeared that 
he also had taken part in practising a deception upon the 
people, misleading them by a lying tongue ! It was he 
who had solemnly promised that no force should be em- 
ployed. Indignation, deep and bitter, was immediately 
aroused against him. Powerless to resist the angry mani- 
festations of irifmiated madmen, he could only explain as 
best he might the equivocal attitude in which he had 
mistakenly or purposely been placed. But his courage 
never failed him — he remained resolutely at his post of 
danger. Impartial history will record the determined 
though ineffectual efforts he put forth on that day to save 
the lives of Generals Lecomte and Clement-Thomas ! 

Meantime the furious, insensate uprising had gained 
the ascendency in Paris. The government was defied, 
and a so-called Central Committee installed itself in the 
Hotel de Ville. Montmartre was peculiarly their own. 
The mayoralty was placed in the hands of a successor 
designated by the mob. M. Clemenceau resisted to the 
utmost the invasion of the office to which he had been 
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legally elected. Of all similar protestations on his 
part, this was by far the most vigorons. Only M. 
Lafont came to his assistance. An order was issued 
from the H6tel de Yille for the arrest of both M. 
Clemenceau and M. Lafont ; but the mobocracy only 
succeeded in arresting M, Lafont, who was subsequently 
released. 

The situation was indeed terrible! A spark of oppo- 
sition might fire the blast of civil war, under the cruelly 
delighted eyes of the foreign conquerors, and cause 
rivers of French blood to flow. The deputies and 
mayors of Paris endeavored to avert the peril at any 
cost ; but it was in vain that they sacrificed their popu- 
larity, and exposed themselves and their double inter- 
ests to insults and violence. On the one hand was the 
Central Committee, intoxicated by what seemed to 
them at that moment an almost miraculous victory, 
and on the other, the sneering, cynical German ! 
Besides, how was it possible to treat with a self-con- 
stituted regime of riot and lawlessness, ensconced for the 
moment at the Hotel de Ville ? Was it master even of 
its own adherents? When negotiations were attempted 
with some of its members, it was found necessary to 
reqommence with others. 

Finally, a fatal descent drew the men of the 18th of 
March to the disaster which followed. The majority, 
unknown the day previous, did not permit themselves, 
it is alleged, to be willingly enough led by the conflict- 
ing passions of the hour. At Versailles was the Mo- 
narchical Assembly, openly proclaiming its desire to see 
Paris crushed by force of arms. The Conservatives 
remembered only too well what benefits they might 
have drawn from the lessons of June ! During eight 
days the mayors and deputies hurried back and forth 
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between the Hotel de Ville and Versailles, equally 
deceived on both sides. ''There is as much mental 
reservation in the Assembly as the Central Committee," 
wrote John Lemoinne.* As soon as the government 
appeared desirous of acceding to some arrangement, 
scenes of violence manifested themselves. The clamors 
which assailed the mayors of Paris were in consequence 
of a project to confer the Government Lieutenancy upon 
the Due d' Aumale — a fact that no less a personage than 
M. Jules Simon has more than once asserted. 

MM. Louis Blanc, Shoelcher, Clemenceau, Lockroy, 
rioquet, and their colleagues would brook no discourage- 
ment, and yet there was everything to discourage the 
most resolute. Clemenceau besought the Assembly to 
listen to the voice of reason. It was deaf to all en- 
treaty. Shortly followed the elections of the Commune, 
mistakenly designed to ameliorate the complicated situ- 
ation of affairs, and which only served to aggravate it 
still more. At length the civil war was let loose, with 
slaughter, pillage, and destruction following in its wake ! 

Clemenceau, as well as MM. Lockroy and Floquet, 
realized from the first that during the coming struggle 
the proper place of the chosen representatives of the 
people was in the besieged city. He at once tendered 
his resignation in an Assembly which, in imitation of the 
Prussians, had itself besieged the capital ! 

Thus shut up in Paris, Clemenceau and his friends 
once more resumed the labor of pacification which had 
before miscarried. Through their efforts the League of 
Union was created. To interpose between the com- 
batants, to endeavor to hold in check the angry passions 

* For many years the leading editorial writer of the Journal de% 
DebaU^ and now a Senator of France. 
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enkindled on all sides, to pnt an end to tiie civil war 
before it had reached what perforce must prove a 
national cataclysm of blood — such was the programme 
of the League. A most courageous undertaking this, 
involving risks of extreme personal danger. Suspected 
by the Conmiune, condenmed at Versailles for the 
**oflfence" of promoting a possible conciliation, the 
League exhausted itself in vain appeals, while the roar- 
ing of artillery, accompanied by the death-storm of 
shells mercilessly poured into the distracted city ; the 
interminable engagements outside the walls, in which 
Neuilly and the environs of Fort Issy were contended 
for hand to hand ; the fury of the Commune, maddened 
by the prospect of defeat — in short, the thousand inci- 
dents of this tragic period combined to extinguish hope 
and intensify despair. 

It was feared that the Commune, engendered by the 
same passions which had brought forth the terrible days 
of June, might, in a moment of terror, give way to the 
reaction. The elections of 1871, which took place dur- 
ing the war, were an unexpected triumph for the Repub- 
lican party. Therefore it was that the League counted 
upon a certain measure of support in all the departments. 
Numerous municipalities, in conformity with their recent 
mandates, joined themselves to the Republicans, who 
were vainly endeavoring to put a stop to the bloodshed at 
Paris. It was then that the important cities sent dele- 
gates both to Paris and Versailles, charged with a mission 
of reconciliation, and a congress of these delegates was 
projected for the purpose of forcing the combatants to 
lay down their arms. 

The League entertained the proposition heartily. 
"With this object in view, MM. Clemenceau, Floquet, 
Corbon, Villeneuve, and Le Chevallier were sent to the 
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departments, qnitting Paris between the 5th and 10th of 
May. The journey was singularly brief. The regular 
govemment remained faithful to its coercive policy. It 
appeared that the civil war was one of the first principles 
of social order ! It was culpable even to give a name to 
the spilling of blood 1 MM. Le Chevallier, Villeneuve, 
and Corbon were arrested ; M. Floquet succeeded in 
making his escape to the Pyrenees, but M. Clemenceau 
was either more clever or fortunate. He was permitted 
to visit Alengon, Nantes, and Bordeaux, and returned to 
Paris (luckily for him !) only to find the gates of the city 
closed. It is probably owing to this fact that his life was 
saved 1 A few hours before the Versailles forces had 
entered the city by surprise. The scenes which followed 
were bloodier even than the record of the Commune. 
In the confused massacre of the following week Clemen- 
ceau would most certainly have been shot if captured. 
It is stated that an unfortunate individual mistaken for 
him was about to be executed, when happily, at the 
last moment, he succeeded in establishing his identity. 

After the reduction of Paris, the great city elected its 
Municipal Council. Montmartre returned M. Clemen- 
ceau, who was four years later elevated to its Presidency. 
In his speech, delivered on the occasion of his assumption 
of the presidential chair, M. Clemenceau proudly vin- 
dicated the rights of the capitg-l. ^' Paris to the Par- 
isians," he said, '^ for the good of France and the Eepub- 
lic. " Finally, in 1876, M. Clemenceau was elected by a 
largely increased majority to the National Assembly. 

It was by a powerful address relative to the amnesty 
that M. Clemenceau raised himself at once to the front 
rank among the orators of the tribune. The influences 
of the civil war were yet predominant, and suspicion, 
jealousy, animosity, and hatred were to be encountered on 
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eyery hand. It was perilous to pronounce the word 
^'ovhW^ (forgotten) and almost a crime to speak of 
^' clemence^'^ (forgiveness) at this time. But M. Clemen - 
ceau was bold enough to employ both terms, and his 
bravery as well as his eloquence found fitting recognition. 

Four years of incessant eflEort were required to obtain 
the victory, but it came at last. Complete amnesty 
{Vamnistie pUniere) was a veritable spectre for the mod- 
erate majority, who seemed to regard as unsound enthu- 
siasts, or worse even, those men brave and patriotic 
enough to advocate so '^dangerous" a doctrine. And 
yet the plenary amnesty was adopted ! Why so ? Prin- 
cipally because the government was forced to take the 
necessary step by the pressure of an enlightened public 
opinion. Since then, to what disorder has it given place ? 
None whatever ; and thus one of the most passionate of 
public questions has absolutely disappeared. Such was 
the result of this " terrible measure !" 

To return to the Chamber of 1876 : It is unnecessary 
to recall the temptations to which it was exposed, much 
less how Marshal de MacMahon attempted against it 
that which the accomplices of the former President, for 
a better name to christen the contemplated coup (Petat^ 
called '' a vigorous stroke." Naturally, after the disso- 
lution, not a candidate of Vaffiches blanches* ventured 
on the heights of Montmartre, and M. Clemenceau was 
returned by a largely increased majority. The conspira- 
tors were caught in their own political springs. If they 
were not successful, the intention was the same. A 
barely suspected intrigue on the part of the government 



* ** White posters." — None but candidates approved of by the 
government were permitted to use white paper for placarding the 
announcements of their candidatures. 
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led to the prompt re-election of the famous 363. In the 
presence of a plotting power, the majority intrusted the 
direction of affairs to a committee of eighteen members, 
taken from all sides of the Chamber. It is needless to 
be silent, now that the fact is so well and generally 
known : In the face of an organized crime^ they sought 
to amend existing laws for their own future safety ! 

The vanquished of the 15th of May remained yet 
another year at the Elysee. It was during this period 
that the duel between Gambetta and M. de Fourton took 
place. M. Clemenceau was one of the former's seconds. 
I recall this circumstance for the reason that it indicates 
sufficiently the friendship which existed between the 
subsequent President of the Chamber and the deputy 
from Montmartre — a friendship that has sometimes been 
called in question. The following year a campaign was 
vigorously prosecuted against the Prefecture of Police. 
M. Clemenceau presented the question from the tribune, 
gained his cause, and routed M. de Marcere from his 
position of Minister of the Interior. It was about this 
time that his role of Republican leadership was entered 
upon. Hitherto, despite his acknowledged ability and 
extraordinary oratorical power, he had served unpretend- 
ingly as a simple soldier of the advance-guard in the 
great Republican army. But events had created a new 
situation. In the month of January, 1880, the Repub- 
lican Democracy, for the first time in France, after 
ninety years of struggle, obtained a durable power under 
normal conditions. Europe greeted with astonishment 
the renewed Republic, which, gathering up the threads 
of destiny, turned its face resolutely to the future. 

The way was now clear. From this time the man 
who had been the recognized leader of the Republican 
party up to the 16th of May, no longer desired to exer- 
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cise his great personal influence except throngh ministers 
more or less friendly to the Left Centre. By the with- 
drawal of M. Gambetta from the militant arena, M. 
Clemenceau, without seeking the distinction, or desiring 
it, found himself virtually at the head of his party in the 
Chamber. He. was called upon to engage in peculiarly 
difficult combats, notably when he assailed the brutalities 
of M. Andrieux, Prefet of Police, and when he de- 
nounced from the very outset the Ministry of Jules Fer- 
ry. Events continued to thicken. His speeches on the 
Revision, on the Elections, and other important subjects 
were productive of victorious results for the country and 
the established Kepiiblic. When the legislative term 
was ended and universal suffrage was invoked in the 
election of a new Chamber, the party in whose interest 
and name he spoke re-elected him in three different 
colleges. 

I stop here : All which is to follow belongs to history. 
It is not in my province to forecast what may yet be 
in reserve for George Clemenceau. That is a secret of 
the future. 



ERNEST. REN AN. 

[Joseph Ernest Renan was born at Tr6quier, Department of 
the C6tes-du-Nord, February 27th, 1823. He was destined for 
the church, and, after a course of prehminary instruction in the 
college of his native town, entered the Roman Catholic Seminary 
of Saint-Sulpice at Paris, then presided over by the Abbey 
Dupanloup, afterward Archbishop of Bordeaux. Here he studied 
Hebrew, Arabic and Syriac, and became a distinguished scholar 
in the Semitic languages. His conscientious scruples, however, 
led to his abandonment of the church, and the adoption of litera- 
ture as a pursuit. He was sent by the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres, in 1849, on a literary mission to Italy, and 
brought back the material for an historical essay. In 1851 he 
was attached to the department of Manuscripts in the National 
Library, and was subsequently elected a member of the Academy 
of Inscriptions. In 1858 he published a translation of the Book of 
Job, with an essay on its age and character ; and later a transla- 
tion of the Book of Canticles. On the occupation of Syria by the 
French, in 1860, he was sent with the army at the head of a scien- 
tific commission, and explored the cities of Tyre and Sidon, the 
Lebanon, aiid other localities in Palestine. In 1862 he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Hebrew in the College of France, but his open- 
ing lecture excited such intense opposition that he was dismissed 
from the chair in 1864. In 1863, his " Life of Jesus" appeared. 
It passed through thirteen editions in five years, and was im- 
mediately translated into the different languages of Europe. 
This work was intended to be the first of a series, under the 
general title, ** History of the Origin of Christianity," which he 
has continued in ** The Apostles," ** Saint Paul," and ''The 
Antichrist." In 1878 he was elected a member of the French 
Academy, replacing Claude Bernard, the celebrated medical 
scientist. M. Renan married a daughter of Scheffer, the great 
French painter.] 
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There is a little hotel situated in the neighborhood of 
the Montparnasse railway station at Paris. On the 
ground floor is a small cafe, secluded and pleasant. 
Overhead is to be found a restaurant which, on Tues- 
days and Saturdays, is patronized by the wedding parties 
of the quarter. But once a month, in the evening, this 
modest banqueting hall contains guests of another and 
different order, many of whom converse in a language 
which is not, to say the least, Parisian French. At 
dessert they join in singing old-time love songs, long 
since forgotten, if indeed they were ever remembered, 
on the banks of the Seine : 

' * Anne de France fut reine, 
En sahotSj mirlitantaine, 
Vivent les sabots de hois,'''* 

The hearty exchange of souvenirs du 'pays alternate 
with the aroused ardor of philological discussion. The 
boon companions of these unique love feasts, which the 
whistles of arriving and departing trains between 
Nantes, Eennes, and the Great Capital constantly inter- 
rupt, are the Bretons established in Paris, faithfully 
emulating the customs of their cherished province. 
The monthly entertainment which reunites them is 
called ^^ Le Diner Celtique^'^ and the president of the 
association bears one of the most famous names of 
modern times — Ernest Ren an. 

Often have I met the master writer, and under 
widely different circumstances. I have seen him seated 
in the covert corner of some princely salon^ conversing 
with men almost as celebrated as himself, with that rare 
intelligence and delicacy of expression which unite in 
giving to his utterances their incomparable charm — by 
turns ironical and enthusiastic, calling up, as none 
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know better liow to do, from the depths of history the 
touching or glorious figures of martyrs and of saints, 
and anon projecting against the dim 6bscurity of our 
philosophical and social horizon some of his peculiarly 
seductive hypotheses with which his works of fancy so 
plentifully abound. I have seen him alone in the med- 
itative silence of his study, leaning his elbows on the 
desk where he has written so many exquisite pages, and 
surrounded only by his books — those precious com- 
panions of his studious hours and never-failing aids to 
his labor and renown ; but nowhere have I found him 
more thoroughly agreeable, or more delightfully inter- 
esting, than at the little. cafe adjoining the Montparnasse 
railway station, where, on one occasion, I was his com- 
panion by invitation. As the younger men about him 
sung the crowning of Queen Anne, his clear, blue 
Celtic eyes glowed with a natural pride for his race. 
There was something infinitely cheering in the spectacle 
of this author of world-wide reputation sensibly affected 
by the deferential sympathy of his Breton companions, 
and as simple in his demeanor as though he had but 
yesterday quitted his native village of Treguier — that 
sombre old settlement, overshadowed by its cathedral, 
where one feels a strong protestation against everything 
trite or vulgar. Ernest Renan uttered no falsehood 
when, in one of his '' Souvenirs cPMifance^^^ he said: 
''I returned to myself when 1 once more beheld the 
lofty spire, the antique nave, the cloister and tombs of 
the fifteenth century. I was at my ease only in the 
company of the dead — the valiant chevaliers, the noble 
women, sleeping in calm repose, the marble greyhounds 
at their feet and carved torches in their hands." 

In truth, Ernest Renan is a conspicuous example in 
support of the argument which attributes to local influ- 
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ences the origin of living genius. One iGinds in him all 
the peculiar traits of the Breton which, despite educa- 
tion, modem scientific attainments, and varied knowl- 
edge of the world at large, can never change. In 
that fragment of singular poesy which he has entitled, 
" The Prayer which I offered at the Acropolis when I 
at last Arrived at an Understanding of Perfect 
Beauty," he might well say : ** I am bom — of a blue- 
eyed goddess — of barbarian parents, the good and true 
Cimmerians who inhabit the shores of a sombre sea, 
beset with rocks and beaten by storms. There, sunshine 
is rarely known ; the flowers are sea-mosses, weeds, and 
colored shells found at the bottom of solitary bays. 
The clouds are colorless, and even the joy of life is 
tinged with a certain sadness. But fountains of pure 
water gush from the rocks, and the eyes of the maidens 
are like its Kmpid streams, which, coursing between 
waving grasses, reflect heaven on their peaceful surface. 
My forefathers, so long as can be remembered, were 
devoted to far-distant navigation — ^in seas where your 
Argonauts never ventured. As a child 1 listened to 
strange songs brought back from polar lands — to tales 
of gigantic icebergs towering in mid-air, of misty, milky 
seas in the silent realm of desolation, and low-lying, 
lonely isles." In these Hues alone, were none others of 
a similar character to be found in his manifold produc- 
tions, the observer wiU at once recognize the character- 
istic stamp of Celtic poetry — ^the purely moral imagina- 
tion which projects upon material objects the poetic tem- 
per of the mind, an imagination which is so wonderfully 
wrought "Upon by that spirit of mysticism conamon to his 
countrymen for ages past. 

Is a nature of such marked peculiarity really due to the 
inexplicable origin of race, or of clime, rather ? In all 
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probabib'ty a dual influence has contributed to bring 
about this curious mental development. If society and 
surroundings did not mould the character of this man — 
as certain psychologists would have us beheve — it is none 
the less true that mankind in general are powerfully in- 
fluenced by inborn primitive tendencies. The melan- 
choly solitude of Brittany is fittingly adapted to intensify 
the natural propensities of the Celtic inind. It is curious 
to note that in Ernest Renan, for example, this disposi- 
tion has triumphed over all the set theories of the doc-' 
trmaires. If any one will take the trouble to compare 
his deeply poetic pages with the productions of other 
contemporaneous writers, it will readily be perceived that 
the style of the author of " La Vie de Jesus" is exceptional 
in the present epoch. The purely intellectual choice 
of epithets, the exquisite spiritudle harmony of the 
period, the delicate subtlety of development, stand out in 
sharp contrast to the rough, crude, inartistic prose of the 
day. It is self-evident that the man who thus writes 
has a method, original and peculiar to himself, of form- 
ing his ideas and of communicating them to others, 
which to the critic may appear somewhat irrelevant. 
But does not science teach us that atavisms is the great- 
est factor of talent, and that a great writer is but the glori- 
ous manifestation of an ancestral people whose duller 
souls find in his a resplendent and definitive existence ? 

There can be no indiscretion in relating (what the au- 
thor of ^'La Vie de Jesus" has himself said) that the 
father of Ernest Renan was a sailor, and that the future 
great writer was born at a period when the condition of 
the family was not prosperous. This condition was made 
all the more deplorable by the sudden death of the father 
at sea. The sister of M. Ernest Renan — a truly dis- 
tinguished woman, whose life he has already written, and 
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wliich perhaps will prove his most touching work — was 
forced to take charge of a school ; the elder brother en- 
tered a banking-house as clerk, and young Ernest com- 
menced his studies at the little seminary of Treguier. 

This was the second influence which inclined the mind 
of Ernest Renan to the contemplation of the vie morale. 
During the first years of his college life, so trying for 
many delicately constituted young persons, the ^Mittle 
boy" of Treguier had constantly before his eyes examples 
of simple but profound virtue, and around him, artless 
but encouraging sympathy — the good priests of the insti- 
tution upholding ever faithfully the best traditions of the 
provincial clergy. '' They taught us the Latin tongue," 
says M. Eenan, in his "Souvenirs," '* after the ancient 
system, which was the best. But they sought above all 
else to make us upright men. Thus, after the revolution 
of 1830, the instruction 1 received was the same as had 
been given two hundred years before in the most secluded 
religious societies." And further on, summing up in a 
single line the lasting impression this instruction produced 
upon his youthful thoughts, he discloses the fact of 
having become thoroughly convinced by the teachings of 
his masters of two absolute truths : First, " That who- 
ever respects himself can only engage in the Ideal; 
for the rest is secondary, distasteful ignominia secidi.^^ 
Second, " That Cliristianity is the summing up of the 
perfected Ideal." It is not necessary to read many of 
the books of M. Eenan in order to ascertain if he has 
himself given to these two propositions a more and more 
subtle and refined sense, for every action of his life has 
been subordinated thereto. 

It has been remarked of the author of " La Vie de 
J&us" that he still bears inefifaceable traces of his early re- 
ligious training. There ia a kind of unction almost sacer- 
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dotal in his eloquent expression which betrays the source of 
its origin. Many hostile and superficial critics have noted 
this peculiarity with a certain professed regret. But it 
seeijis to me that mankind would have been the losers 
had this most noticeable religious trace been found want- 
ing in the works of M. Renan. One is too apt to forget, 
in applying such a reproach to a sacred historian, that the 
most potent factor possible_is- sympathetic faith ; and, in 
order to penetrate with the greatest delicacy the inner con- 
science of the believers of ancient times, it was necessary 
not only to have had faith, but to have preserved the love 
for, and consequent understanding of it. When a man 
of our generation^ seeks to convince the struggling soul, 
to which the question of the hereafter appeals as the one 
all-absorbing mystery of life present and beyond, it is es- 
sential that the teacher, at some period of his existence, 
should have solved the problems of death and destiny. 
As for myself, it does not seem probable that a cultured 
scholar — ^like John Stuart Mill, for example — without or- 
thodox views, could have demonstrated any exact notions 
of theological exigencies out of which diurch dogmas, 
pure and simple, have naturally arisen. So true is this 
conception of Goethe's " Wilhelm Meister' ' that all error, 
providing it is based on good faith and rational under- 
standing, is profitable to the mind. "The duty of the 
instructor of mankind is not to keep them in ignorance, 
but to guide those disposed to wander from the truth — 
to let them drain even an illusive cup, if needs be. He 
who touches upon the confines of error fancies himself 
fortunate ; but he who has passed over and beyond only 
appreciates wherein the error lies — unless, indeed, he is 
absolutely wanting in sense." t imagine that to-day if 
such an one has severed himself forever from his Roman 
Catholicism of last year, Ernest Renan must sometimes 
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recall the plirafie of Goethe, and return thanks to the good 
old priests of Treguier for the virtues of heart and mind 
which have engendered in him the basis at least of a the- 
ology in a great measure indorsed, if not in its entirety 
accepted. 

Ernest Kenan's school-days glided rapidly by, and he 
arrived at his fifteenth year. All outward circumstances 
seemed to predestine the young man for the humble 
and peaceful life of a village priest. But fate willed it 
otherwise. Monseigneur Dupanloup — then but a sim- 
ple abbe himself, though already inflamed by the zeal of 
proselytism, wHch wbb ardently maintained to the end 
of his days — ^was the director of the little seminary of 
Saint-Nicolas-du-Chardonnet. His all-engrossing en- 
deavor was to enlist from all quarters remarkable pupils, 
of whom he would one day make eminent members of 
the priesthood. The palmares of the College of Tre- 
guier came under the notice of one of his friends, whom 
the enthusiastic superior employed for the purpose of 
gaim'ng recruits to this youthful army. The name of 
Ernest Eenan appeared in the modest register of aca- 
demic triumphs so conspicuously that it attracted the 
attention of Abb6 Dupanloup. This was in 1836. The 
young man was then in his sixteenth year. Inquiries 
were made as to the condition of the Renan family, and 
a gratification was subsequently oflEered to the struggling" 
pupil. The family promptly accepted this unexpected 
opportunity of exceptional education. ^'We had no 
time for reflection," says M. Renan. "I was spending * 
my vacation with a few friends at a village not far from 
Treguier ; on the afternoon of the 4th of September I 
was sent for. I recall that return as if it was only yes- 
terday. There was a short distance to walk across the 
country. The ringing of the Angelus rea^joudfid fe^xss. 
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parish to parish, diffusing in the early autumnal atmos- 
phere a sweet and melancholy solemnity — image of a 
life I was destined to quit forever. ' ' Three days later the 
young Breton entered that reilowned institution of relig- 
ious instruction which the Abbe Dupanloup had made 
the nursery for future combatants in the good tight. In 
his subsequent hours of doubt — and who, even among 
enthusiasts, has not experienced such hours? — how 
must the Bishop of Orleans have speculated upon the 
call previously addressed by him to the boy who, as a 
man, he professed to regard as perhaps the worst enemy 
of all that he loved and held most sacred ! 

'^ Yes, a * Lama Buddhist ' or a ' Mussulman Fakir,' 
transported in the twinkling of an eye to the busy boule- 
vards of Paris, could not have been more astonished than 
I, in thus suddenly falling into a circle so different from 
that of my former colleagues and companions in Bre- 
tagne." * 

It was not the same religion, as M. Renan himself has 
pertinently observed, but from one extremity to the 
other in this house of instruction ran like a flaming 
spirit the great exemplar, afterward known as Monseig- 
neur Dupanloup — a remarkable man, possessed of a pas- 
sionate veneration for belles-lettres blended with a faith 
the most profound. There is certainly something in 
common between a prelate of the nineteenth century, in- 
toxicated with enthusiasm for Virgil and Homer, for 
Tate-Live, for noble prose and harmonious verse, and 
those cardinals of the Renaissance who translated, later, 
in Ciceronian periods, their moral and theological ideas. 
In a style charming from its simplicity alone, M. Renan 
Vas outlined for us a picture almost faultless of this 

* M. Renan in " Souvenirs." 
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since famous director of a small fasldonable seminary. 
The one thing which the Abbe Dupanlonp most 
doted on was talent. He searched for it, stimulated it 
when found. A pupil wrote a touching epistle to his 
mother. The director who examined all the correspond- 
ence, noticing it, immediately occupied himself with 
that pupil, and on the regular Friday session, when he 
read aloud to the school their rank and notes of the pre- 
ceding week, he carefully chose appropriate expressions 
best calculated to enkindle in adolescent minds the spirit 
of literary pride and emulation. '* I had been read 
about the fifth or sixth. 'Ah ! ' said the director, 'if 
the subject had been that of a letter 1 read this morning, 
Ernest Renan had been first." * It suffices to call to 
mind the college and the keen expectancy of the students 
apropos of a flattering recognition or the reverse, which 
the Abb6 Dupanloup never failed to exercise over his 
pupils. The rules of the institution provided that a 
half-hour of every evening should be devoted to the 
reading aloud from the pages of some clerical author. 
The abb6 had appropriated this half -hour for conversa- 
tion, in the course of which the dogma, or sometimes 
literature, was discussed. In a word, this incomparable 
educator's paramount object in life was the discipline of 
his pupils, and by the only true method of winning and 
controlling their minds, he lived as one of them. The 
undeceived readers of M. Renan, in this year of grace 
1883, can readily divine by what an atmosphere of per- 
sonal aflfection the Abb6 Dupanloup was surrounded. 
Few sentiments are so profoundly fruitful or yield purer 
delights. To witness a youthful mind unfolding itself 
to the divine impress of godliness, as a rose opens to the 

*M. Benan in " Souvenirs.'' 
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Bun ; to watch, follow and aid it ; to be its atmosphere, 
its strengthening breeze, and earthly nourishment as the 
kindly shower to the flowers ; to participate in every 
awakening thought ; to become in some sense the mind 
of a mind — I had almost said the soul of a soul I — ^is 
not tliis indeed the poetry of education, and a ransom 
for all the trials and mortifications which are involved in 
the discipline of childhood ? This is no stretch of fancy : 
it is real, it is godlike ! 

Three years elapsed between the entrance to the semi- 
nary of Saint Nicholas and the more important admis- 
sion to the seminary of Issy, where the future Sulpicians 
pursued their philosophic studies. These three years 
demolished much in the theological life of the young 
Breton, who had quitted Treguier after listening to the 
evening Angelus. The innocent and reserved novitiate 
to whose expanding soul the sound of village bells had 
evoked the tenderest of sentiments, was now the lettered 
scholar, the profound thinker, the admired of admirers. 
The pupil of Abbe Dupanloup had read the verses of 
Lamai'tine and of Victor Hugo ; he had witnessed the 
violent conflicts of Paris, and realized the spirit of polit- 
ical progress. Thus, in the history of every man destin- 
ed to fame there comes a decisive hour when he begins 
to look at things from without rather than from within. 
Fatal hour 1 for from that period our opinions cease to 
be entirely unbiassed ! We no longer hold opinions solely 
for their own sake, but rather for the advancement and 
profit of a work which such opinions enter into and 
form a part of certain requisite ways and means. Blessed 
hour ! from which dates the love of the Muse 1 " This 
love," says the heroic Flaubert, *^ replaces and consoles 
all others." 

It wa6 in the school-room of Saint Nicholas that M. 
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Eenan, then as unknown to himself as to the world at 
large, became the man of letters which he has remained 
through all the metamorphoses of ideal development — 
the man of letters who, at the present epoch, sees little 
else in the vicissitudes of life than a pretext for eloquent 
and exquisite pages. It is Flaubert who has also said : 
'' The world and his own remarkable personality supply 
the writer with an illustration for copy." Is not one 
almost tempted to believe that, at least from a strictly 
orthodox point of view, the old doctors were not far 
from right in their characterization of talent as ^^ a brill- 
iant sin" ? 

The seminary of Issy received in Ernest Renan a 
partially exhausted ambition for scientific research. He 
has given us a charming picture of the summer villa of 
Queen '' Margot," which, through chance heritages and 
donations, became a branch of the extended domain of 
Saint- Sulpice. The antique building, the adjoining park 
with its gray stone statues of saints and martyrs at every 
turn, the little cemetery of the company, the sombre 
avenue of yolk-elms trimmed after the fashion prevalent 
during the seventeenth century — was it not a spot pecu- 
liarly adapted for contemplation and re very ? *^ My first 
impression," says M. Eenan,*' was one of extreme sweet- 
sadness. I never behold an ancient French country 
house at Seine-et-Oise or Seine-et-Marne, with its gar- 
dens surrounded by stiffly trimmed hedges, but my 
imagination pictures to me the austere books I have 
perused in bygone days under the Saint-Sulpice elms." 

How similar is this phrase with the pages of Sainte- 
Beuve's " Yolupte," where Amaury speaks of his au- 
tumn-afternoon strolls, unaccompanied save by one of 
those old elegies of the period which tells of swiftly 
passing days and of youth forever departed. Uncon- 
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Bciously M. Renan already experienced something of 
that Epicurean melancholy which inspired the delight- 
fully poetic fragments of his ^^ Eau de Jouvence." 

M. Pinanlt, who was one of the professors at the semi- 
nary, one day found his young pupil sitting on one of the 
park benches, deeply absorbed in the perusal of a treatise 
by Clarke on the '' Existence of God." Undoubtedly the 
diversion was innocent enough, but the great connoisseurs 
of matters pertaining to the soul know only too well what 
subtle forms the demon employs to attract his victims 
from the right path ; and at sight of the young man so 
apparently interested in theological metaphysics, the old 
priest cried out in infinite delight, '' Oh ! the treasure ! 
do not disturb him ! This is the way it will always be ! 
He will study, study without cessation ! and when the 
care of poor souls claims his ministration, he will study on, 
saying to all who may apply, 'I would not be disturb- 
ed. ' " The worthy abbe who thus foretold to M. Renan, . 
under so picturesque and childish a form, his future 
irrepressible dilettanteism, was right, as also was M. 
Gottofrey, another of the Saint-Sulpice masters, who 
took fright at his pupil's excessive mania for study, and 
on a certain occasion, as though enlightened by a vision 
of the future, exclaimed, ^^ You are not a Christian !^^ 
Christian ? Yes, for such M. Renan still is, although 
a philosophical scepticism, akin to religious scepticism, 
has led to misapprehension and doubt in the minds of 
many. Well might he recall for himself the lines of the 
aged Brucker : 

** Percurri fateor^ sectas attentiuB omnea. 
Plurima quamvi^ per singula qtcosque cucurri ; 
Nee quidquaminveni melius qudm credere Christo,^^ ♦ 

* ** I have tried, I confess it, aW sects ; I liave studiously sought, 
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And perhaps he thought of and repeated them when 
he took what then must have seemed an almost irrepa- 
rable step in pursuit of some undefinable object. For one 
who has consecrated the best part of his youtli to the 
study of theology, what career is there, can there be, 
open to liim, in case he renounces the priesthood ? How 
many will he succeed in convincing that, having preserv- 
ed the faith up to an age of careful reflection, and evinc- 
ing piety to a degree of supreme sacrifice, he suddenly 
becomes forced, in order to satisfy his own esteem, to 
deny the faith, to disavow the piety, to refuse the sacri- 
fice? To the honesty of M. Renan be it said that he 
realized the position which his conscience forced him to 
assume. When he entered the seminary of Saint-Sulpice 
he was free from doubt ; when he doubted he quitted it, 
with the gloomy prospect of a life to begin anew, under 
the formidable obstacle of the unknown. Such are the 
determinations of those who sincerely and honestly differ in 
religious convictions — and at times at what cruel cost ! 
One will find in the '^ Souvenirs " of M. Renan, which 
must ever remain the sovereign, precious fountain-head of 
all his biographies, a simple recital (even more striking on 
account of its simplicity) of the moral drama, of which 
the concluding act embraces his definitive rupture with 
the seminary and the faith of his youth. In truth it was 
a drama, but one of those so sluggish and obscure that 
involves no visible tragic termination. Ernest Renan did 
not behold his true piety vanish from sight as the palace 
of Aladdin melted away in the story of the ^' Thousand 
and One Nights. " This shows that he did not make the 
sum total of life, as many have done before and will 



I have conscientiously endeavored ; I have found nothing better 
than faith in Christ.^' 
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continue to do hereafter, the problem of theological 
truth. Devoted by nature to the pursuit of knowledge, 
he had become, at Saint-Sulpice, the most favored pupil 
of the Abbe le Hir, who was then in charge of the studies 
in Hebrew. Under the discipline of this master, to whom 
he modestly responded with all his worth as a scholar, M. 
Kenan became a philologist of great and universally ac- 
knowledged attainments. It is not necessary at this time 
to refer to his confidences — these were known to have 
reached a very high degree during the period of liis 
youth. "I can only compare those years of labor," he 
remarks, ^^to a violent inflammation of the brain, when 
all the functions of life were suspended within me." 
He was then entirely familiar with the great works of 
German commentary, which confine religious criticism to 
the criticism of religious tradition ; and it was owing to 
the pursuit of all these philological objections that he 
came first to doubt the divinity of so-called '^ revealed " 
books. ^' My reasons," he writes at the end of a recital 
which he calls ^' Nephtali," "were entirely of a philo- 
logical and critical order." Hour by hour this over- 
mastering negation grew stronger and stronger in his 
mind imtil it became evident he could no longer conceal 
his real thoughts, nor permit the existence of hypocrisy 
under a priestly cassock. On the 6th of October, 1845, 
he descended the steps of Saint-Sulpice for the last time, 
and proceeded to a small hotel in the neighborhood, where 
he engaged lodgings. At first he appeared to think he 
had only severed temporarily liis connection with the 
profession. He soon found himself accused of separa- 
tion from the cause of Christianity ! 

Observers of moral life will not fail to note the degree 
of mental serenity exhibited by M. Renan, then and 
thereafter, regarding purely religious subjects. This was 
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the recompense of the perfect good faith which he mani- 
fested in his striving after truth. He soon found him- 
self reduced to the necessity of giving private lessons, in 
a town where he was entirely unknown, and that, too, 
without his baccalaureate — a degree which opens to the 
needy the doors of the humbler institutions of learning. 
A bitter and tragic writer, M. Jules Valles, has related 
in his '^ Jaques Yingtras" the bitter struggle for exist- 
ence which he also was forced to maintain against fate 
for having had the audacity to brave public opinion in 
the formidable city of Paris, and the wretched livelihood 
which it afforded the former laureates of the lyoees and 
seminaries. 

It was M. Eenan's good fortune during this most trying 
ordeal to receive the loving and tender protection of the 
sister already mentioned in the present sketch. Henri- 
ette Renan, after numerous unsuccessful attempts at self- 
maintenance, had finally accepted the position of governess 
in a foreign family. Conscious of the inward struggles 
which her brother was enduring, and confident alike of 
his future triumph, she encouraged him to follow the dic- 
tates of his own best judgment. To him she gave that 
precious relief of good counsel which so satisfactorily al- 
leviated his solitary pangs of heart. The twelve hundred 
francs which she sent to the young man (the entire savings 
of this pure and noble woman) were suflBcient to relieve 
him from the first pressing pecuniary needs. Ernest 
Renan, now having the leisure to look about him, not long 
afterward secured a professorship in a modest educational 
institution. At this period he began the preparation of 
a set of university examinations — mere child's work for 
the ripened scholar of Saint-Sulpice. In 1848, precisely 
three years after he had abandoned the seminary, M. 
Renan received the highest rank in the examination for 
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fellowship in philosophy. In the mean time he had pre- 
sented to the Institute a dissertation on the Semitic 
Languages which won for him the Volney prize. A 
course of elevated science was now open before him. 

The life of a studious man is passed mainly between 
the four walls of his study. Thus the nomenclature of 
the works of Ernest Kenan is the only obtainable biog- 
raphy of his laborious years of manhood. Nevertheless 
we cannot refrain from dwelling for a moment upon the 
tender and touching romance which is the charm of the 
youthful scholar's entrance into the sphere of public rec- 
ognition and subsequent world-wide renown. His sister 
Henriette, returning to Paris, dwelt with him, participjt- 
ing in all liis efforts, and adding her inspiration to his 
own. She fully realized — this faithful sister, some- 
what jealous and unsocial withal, but of incomparable re- 
finement and sensibility — that chimera of the ideal and 
bountiful friend who unites the grace of woman's mind 
with the moral beauty of a noble man's heart. There was 
not one pursuit entered into by her brother in which she 
was not able to associate herself, not one of his many sub- 
tleties of thought she did not instantly grasp and thorough- 
ly comprehend. She coveted no greater pleasure than 
that of being at his side ; she suffered no pain except for 
his disappointments. And when she died, almost a vic- 
tim to her own self-sacrifice and sisterly devotion, in 
Syria, whither she had accompanied him on his perilous 
mission in the advancement of learning, the man already 
illustrious, to whom she had willingly, nay joyfully, given 
up her life, could justly place upon her tombstone the 
fadeless dedication* of his " Vie de Jesus," couched in 

** Dost remember, in the bosom of God where thou reposeth, 
those long days at Gha2ir, where, alone with thee, I wrote these 
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perhaps the most melodious lines he has ever written. 
In her he indeed lost the one inspiring genius of his 
noblest hours. 

However, the years passed, and M. Renan continued to 
multiply his publications — articles in ^e Journal des De- 
hats, essavs in the Revue dss Deux Mondes. memoirs of 
the Institute, etc. For a time he occupied an important 
position in the National Library, and subsequently gained 
a seat in the Academy of Inscriptions. Later on he was 
named a professor in the College of France, but held 
aloof from the duties of his chair in consequence of 
certain noisy manifestations occasioned by the advanced 
s^timents of his opening lecture. In the year 1863 he 
g^ve to the public his " Vie de Jesus, " which immediately 
attracted the attention of the civilized world. The 
matchless melody of his style was this time employed on 



pages, inspired by the scenes we had just traversed ? Silent by my 
side didst thou read every leaf, and copied it as soon as written, 
while the sea, the villages, the ravines, and the mountains were 
spread out at our feet. When the overwhelming light of the sun 
had given place to the innumerable army of the stars, thy fine 
delicate questionings, thy discreet doubts, brought me back to the 
sublime object of our common thought. One day thou saidst thou 
shouldst love this book, first, because it had been written with 
thee, and also because it pleased thee. If sometimes thy fears 
were aroused for the narrow judgment of the frivolous man who 
wrote it, thou wast ever persuaded that souls truly religious would 
accept it. In the midst of these sweet meditations. Death struck 
us both with his wing ; the sleep of fever seized us at the same hour : 
I alone awoke 1 . . . . Thou sleepest now in the laud of Adonis, 
near the Holy Byblus and the sacred waters where the women of 
the ancient mysteries came to mingle their tears 1 Heveal to 
me, O my Good Genius ! to me whom thou so fondly loved, those 
Truths which master Death, and make us almost to love it." — 
DedicQition of M, Eenan^s ^^ Vie de «7e«tM." 
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a tlieme whicli touched the inost sensitive chords of 
humanity. He threw himself at the feet of the Crucified 
One with tears of unspeakable sadness, sweetly pitiful, 
weeping for his doubts in the doctrinal divinity of the 
most exalted victim who ever shed his blood for mankind. 
Thus it transpires that this, above all other books, remains, 
and ever will remain, unique in the literature of the ages. 
Excepting ^' L'Evangile" and ^'The Imitation of 
Christ," it may well be called the most beautiful volume 
ever written of Christ. Even in the vast wealth of 
science with which he has embellished the pages of '' Le 
Histoire des Origines du Christianisme, " he could not 
resist the impulses of soul-life which breathe in its every 
page. It is the true genius of Celtic poetry which sur- 
vives all the experiences and disenchantments of life. 
Speaking in a lecture of one of his earlier articles on " Le 
Terre de Promission," which the Breton legend decks 
with eternal flowers, Ernest Kenan said : '^ Certain favor- 
ed men alone have been permitted to visit it. On their 
return one perceived a perfume clinging to their garments 
during forty days." The soul of the great writer, in his 
early years, also visited the '' Land of Promise," in his 
first awakening faith, in the golden dreams of immortal- 
ity and redemption for the race ; and the glorious phrases 
which to-day envelop as with the mantle of magic this 
aging soul, have preserved a perfume which wiH ever 
linger so long as the name of Ernest Eenan shall be known 
of men 1 
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[Victor Henri, Count db RocHEFORT-LugAY, popularly 
known as Henri Rochefort, was born at Paris, January 30th, 1830. 
His parents being in straitened circumstances, he sought and 
obtained, on quitting school, a minor position in the Hotel de 
Ville, but, after 1861, devoted himself wholly to journalism. He 
had contributed to Charivari and other publications before he be- 
came attached to the Mga/ro, on which he first began to attract 
public attention, and from which he is said to have subsequently 
received a salary of thirty thousand francs per annum. In 1868 
he retired from that journal in order to save it from a threatened 
prosecution on the part of the government, and established La 
Lantemey which was soon seized for seditious utterances. In the. 
same year he founded the Marseillaise newspaper, of which Victor 
Noir, afterward shot by Prince Pierre Bonaparte, was an asso- 
ciate editor. After the assassination of Noir, January 10th, 1870, 
the paper was seized and Rochefort arrested. On the proclama- 
tion of the Republic he was taken from prison by the populace, 
and for a short time was connected with the Government of 
National Defence. During the siege of Paris, he was President 
of the Commission of Barricades, and established a journal called 
the Mot d^Ordre, On February 8th, 1871, he was elected one of 
the representatives of Paris in the National Assembly. When 
the Commune was organized, March 18th, 1871, he was in Paris, 
and immediately hastened to its support. After an Ineffectual 
attempt to escape, shortly before its overthrow, he was arrested, 
tried, and sentenced to penal servitude for life. Transportation 
to New Caledonia soon followed. In September, 1872, he was 
-released temporarily to enable him to legitimize his children by 
marrying their mother, who was dying. He escaped from 
Noumea in March, 1874, and returning by way of the United 
States, visited New York, where he gave a lecture for th^ b«^\^^t 
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of his fellow-exiles. In Ireland, on his way to the Continent, he 
was set upon by a mob, the members of which regarded him as 
one of the murderers of the Archbishop of Paris, and it was only 
by the interference of the police that his life was saved. He 
proceeded to Geneva, where he attempted to refound La 
Lanteme, but without success. In 1875 he published at Geneva 
** Les Depraves*'* and a satire on Marshal de MacMahon. When 
the amnesty was voted he returned to Paris and established the 
Jntransigeanty a daily journal, which he still conducts.] 



About the middle of the year 1865 the attention of 
the Parisian public was arrested by the advent, m the 
daily journals, of a new political writer, who, while con- 
fining himself entirely within the prescribed limits of 
the Imperial press law, conceived a method, and vigor- 
ously improved it, of attacking openly and boldly the 
peculiar institutions and equally peculiar personages of 
the Empire. 

Napoleon III. had triumphed. His subservient min- 
isters, his fawning, official underlings, his "courtly" 
courtesans, his special " favorites" — all had come to exert 
perforce a certain influence, such as it was, on the events 
and character of the times. To laugh at a woman 
suddenly become notorious through some gracious freak 
of the ''master," was a grave offense ; to pass an equivo- 
cal jest at the expense of any suspicious '' member of the 
family," graver still ; and to ridicule 2l j>ortefeuille or a 
souS'prefet was a matter of dangerous consequence. On 
the day following the arbitration reclaimed by Austria^ 
and Italy, and during the preparations for the ap- 
proaching Exypodtion Universelle^ no one even dared to 
express an opinion. 

Nevertheless an opinion was expressed T 

Truly a startling revelation this ! A new wnter in- 
deed, and a bold one as well, was this latest comer in the 
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tonmey, armed ^ith a veritable javelin of journalistic 
warfare, swift and sure to find the most vulnerable joints 
in the clumsy armor of his adversaries. He was forbid- 
den to express opinions on politics, socialism, philosophy, 
religion, science (but for further particulars see the 
monologue of the Figaro) ! 

The remaining topics of discussion comprised the salons 
and the operettes only. 

The operettes ! Justly M. de Morny cultivated this 
questionable class under the pseudonym of ' ' Saint-Remi. ' ' 
And this pre-eminent and most intimate adviser of the 
Emperor, the power, not behind, but before the throne 
at the Tuileries, heard whistling about his own high-and- 
mighty ears the Parthian arrows of the new journalist. 
The devotees of the Spanish chque experienced the most 
bitter wounds. Next came the turn of the financiers and 
speculators, followed in rapid order by those flexible-back- 
ed people, the inspired magistrature, and other servitors, 
whom the throne and the altar ordinarily protect on the 
quid pro quo system — " Passe-moi VencenSyje tepasserai 
la myrrheJ^^ * 

Everybody wondered ! 

What was this marjoy really possessed of ? The shafts 
which he hurled right and left naturally created general 
consternation. And why? For the very reason that 
they were aimed at heights ignorantly supposed by some 
to be wholly inaccessible ! The ministry was alarmed. 
From whence came this enemy to the state ? For what 
purpose had he inaugurated this war of invectives ? How 
did he sign himself ? 

This enemy came from the oldest Berrichonne nobility, 
regenerated by the blood of a plebeian mother. 

* ** You pass me the incense, and I will pass you the myrrh.'* 
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He had begun the war from conscientious motives and 
through strong personal indignation. 
He signed himself : " Henri Eochefort." 
Celebrities, from their birth, inspire biographies. 
Henri Eochefort awoke immediate curiosity. His past 
life was quickly made an object for the closest scrutiny. 
The narrative is brief : He was bom on the 31st January, 
1831, in the rue de Grenelle-Saint-Honore. His father, 
a former Secretarv- General of the Isle de Bourbon, had 
quitted the government employ for journalism and dra- 
matic literature. He had gained a considerable reputa- 
tion as a dramatic author, and for his telling articles in 
the Drajpeau Blanc, He was a brave man, though of a 
querulous disposition, with hvely, ardent, independent 
spirits. The latter quality he abundantly proved by his 
marriage to a portionless girl. Mile. Nicole Morel. The 
parents of Henri Rochefort were in only moderate cir- 
cumstances, and at an early age it became necessary for 
him to begin his ovm life-struggle. When he had reach- 
ed his twentieth year, in 1851, having no inclination for 
the study of medicine, contemplated by his parents for 
his profession, Henri Eochefort obtained a small clerk- 
ship in the Hotel de Yille, at a salary of one hundred 
francs a month. Out of this meagre pittance he man- 
aged to support the family, and filled the place of son, 
brother, and father. Seven persons to maintain ! It was 
a iTide but beneficial experience, and he lent himself will- 
ingly to the task. Without this experience, would he 
have labored? — would his profound convictions have 
found expression ? — would his originality have been inter- 
preted ? All that he has written was latent in his brain : 
would the possession of a fortune have realized so great 
a literary capital ? He was poor — tant mieiMs ! Had it 
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not been for this poverty he might never have become 
known ! 

"Blessed are the poor in spirit," the Good Book af- 
firms. The poor who have this spirit are indeed truly 
happy, since they are forced to make good use of it, and 
thereby reap the benefits. 

Eochefort's position at the Hotel de Ville yielded but 
a small compensation, its chief advantage being the ac- 
quaintance of public affairs and public personages with 
whom he was oflBcially brought in contact. Many of our 
prominent writers have grown pale over the performance 
of similar duties. One of these writers was a contributor 
to Charwari^ another a dramatic critic. Rochef ort pre- 
sented by his comrade, Gabriel Guillemot, first made his 
appearance in journalism. He was noticed immediately. 

And then Figaro opened its columns to the new- 
fledged writer. In the columns of this wonderfully suc- 
cessful " journal of the boulevards," he first attacked 
the " Imperial monster." 

Inquiries of the curious, and of the police as well, failed 
to elicit anything more satisfactory than that this Roche- 
fort united with his capacity as a polemist the success of 
a dramatic author, and that, beside the pen which so stir- 
red men's passions, he kept a naked sword he was in no- 
wise afraid to handle ! 

This singular combatant possessed all the qualities 
peculiar to the French character — mirth, antagonism, de- 
votion, hate I And what most excited the young men 
of that epoch was a common hatred of Caesarism of the 
Corsico-Dutch type ! 

Rochefort presently left the Figa/ro2ix\^ joined the staff 
of the Soleily a newspaper founded by the elder Millaud. 
His popularity increased with every issue of that journal. 
It was not long before the Figaro was glad to recall him. 
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What articles he wrote ! — volatile, sparkling, impassioned, 
furious, full of ring and fire ! How we all applauded, 
we^ his readers, and how we rehearsed those articles to 
others, merely for the sake of hearing them repeated ! 

One day we learned that our favorite satirist had acquired 
the right to make himself heard in the political arena. 
I can recall the first number of the journal containmg 
his initial effort, how it was bargained for, disputed over, 
and finally torn in pieces, in the frantic efforts made to 
secure it ! The police cried," Circulez^ drcvlez, mea- 
sieurs^silvous plait P^ We did not circulate; it was 
the paper, or the pieces of it, that circulated ! . Upon 
the self -crowned Colossus (?) fell the strokes of the 
hammer. Rochefort's first blast was like the trumpet 
of Jericho ! Three years later the walls of the Empire 
crumbled and fell ! 

M. de Viilemessant, the editor of the Figaro^ having 
no particular dislike to the crin^inal of the 2d of Decem- 
ber, did have a very profound regard for the actual value 
of his newspaper property, and promptly manifested 
it by incontinently sending adrift his compromised em- 
ploye, with the gratuitous advice, confidentially expressed, 
of course, to start a journal of his own ! 

However meant, it was a happy suggestion, and one 
which Eochefort subsequently availed himself of in the 
pubhcation of La Lanteme. This wholesome political 
pamphlet sprang into public favor at a single bound. It 
was like a familiar echo of " Chdtiments," whose author, 
forbidden to come among us, thundered from afar. The 
Persignys turned pale ; the Pinards shrunk back ; Spain 
supplicated ; but the French people applauded ! I will 
not attempt a description of the throngs which habitually 
gathered aboxit the kiosques of the boulevards, eagerly 
awaiting the appearance of each succeeding pamphlet. I 
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cannot reproduce the words wliich have become liistori- 
cal, and which won over to the side of political equality 
both France and foreign lands as well. The real weapon 
against Imperialism, or rather Bonapartism, was at last 
found. This insignificant despot, whom Pianori had 
visaed, whom Orsini had barely failed of sending to 
his account, against whom M. Ranc had conspired, sunk 
utterly overwhelmed at the fate reserved for him by 
Rochefort, the only one he most deserved and feared — 
ridicule ! 

The court at first was supercilious, shrugging its 
shoulders and smoking its cigarettes as usual, as though 
nothing had happened and naught was to be feared. It 
was the habit to profess indifference, or, if not indiffer- 
ence, then a certain pretentious scorn for such ''plaisan- 
teries/* In common, at table, in the little salons, of 
which Madame de Galliffet was the charm, and M. de 
Galliffet the hero, peals of laughter burst forth on all 
Bides. But when, on retiring to her apartments, the Em- 
press sobbed, Madame de Galliffet was troubled with 
apprehensions. M. de Galliffet remarked, ^^Eeally, this 
is serious I" He did not dream, however, that it had 
become general. 

Singular coincidence ! Against the author of this con- 
temptuous harlequinade, which contributed so wonderful- 
ly to the good humor of the populace, there arose provo- 
cations, which those familiar with all the facts could but 
consider as unnecessary and ill-timed — insults, calumnies, 
recriminations, and violence. Every expedient was 
attempted in order to incite self-commitment. Finally it 
was decided to seize La Lanterne. Unfortunately or 
fortunately, Rochefort, wearied by the succession of 
difllculties secretly instigated by the government, became 
angry, and one afternoon, scorning to strike the subaU 
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terns set upon his track, called to account the printer of 
his paper, who had permitted, if indeed he had not con- 
nived at, certain interferences of his enemies. The 
printer was insolent, and met the fate of insolence in a 
prompt chastisement. The magistrature wished for noth- 
ing more. They seized upon the assault as an excuse, 
and condemned the victim, provoked to the commission 
of it. This was in order ! 

On the 13th of August, 1869, Rochefort was con- 
demned to a punishment useful for the Imperial interests 
— one year of imprisonment and ten thounand francs jme^ 
together with the forfeiture of all civil ami political 
rights ! 

This signified : '' You will write no more ; you will 
not become a deputy ; we are well rid of you." 

Rochefort was lu Belgium, where he continued to 
write ; the electoral commissions were not unmindful of 
him ; the Empire was not so well rid of him as it wished ; 
on the contrary, the embarrassments of the latter had 
only just begun. 

Victor Hugo, on receiving the fugitive at Brussels, 
embraced him, exclaiming, '^ This is my third son !" 

La Lanterne appeared regularly. Every Sunday the 
Emperor himself had it served together with his morning 
meal. The hits were terribly severe, and the disturbed 
Chief of the State felt that they were not intended for 
him alone. His mercenary associates were struck no less 
than himself. The Emperor had his go-betweens, who 
groaned in secret. Etiquette exacted acquiescence on 
their part. One of them, less circumspect than the othere, 
and by far more brave, met his death at Bourget. This 
was young Baroche, son of the Keeper of the Seals, who 
protested, and claimed satisfaction. A duel was arranged, 
a duel between two parties rather than men, and fought 
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to a fatal termination. Those who witnessed it testify to 
the courage of both combatants. But it was the symbol- 
ized Empire that bit the dust, not the Republic. It 
mattered little, however, how the scale might have 
turned : the Empire was doomed in any event. 

La Lanterne continued to shine as brilliantly as ever, the 
only drawback in its way being the difficulty attending its 
introduction into France. Various cunning devices were 
resorted to : false scores of music, packages of chocolate, 
mechanical dogs, hollow busts of celebrated personages, 
and a thousand and one other contrivances had their se- 
cret contents to reveal. The carriers were arrested, the 
pamphlets confiscated, the delinquents condemned, and, 
after a time, the '^ good word " no longer reached its des- 
tination. What now was to be done ? This query was 
answered by the appearance of Le Rappel^ with Vac- 
querie and Meurice as assistants of Rochefort, and the 
two sons of Victor Hugo (both since dead, alas !) as 
active and valuable aids. The valorous journal received 
an immediate and hearty indorsement. Its sale was for- 
bidden on the street, but what mattered it? The- popu- 
lace besieged the little newspaper shops. Then came a 
raid of ferocious police agents : we answered them! 
People were arrested and imprisoned : they sung the 
*' Marseillaise!" The failure of the Empire in 1868 
was encouraging. We never then suspected the abyss of 
1870, into which we were dragged by its final fall. 

In Belgium Eochefort calmly abided his time, sharing 
in the mean time the intimate friendship of the author of 
"Legende des Si(3cles,"and awaiting the hour when the 
road to his country should be cleared. The elections for 
the Corps L^gislatif were approaching, having been de- 
creed for the 23d of May, 1869. The Republicans, 
who up to that time had exhibited great timidity, became 
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suddenly aroused. They appeared to realize that the 
thoroughly ploughed soil prepared for them a more abun- 
dant harvest than that of the preceding legislature. 
Moreover, the Chamber required an opposition less 
platonic than it had had heretofore, and possessed of 
spirit and determination, as well as eloquence and honesty. 
It was not unnatural that Rochef ort's name should have 
been mentioned among the popular favorites. The stu- 
dents of Paris offered him their nomination for 'the 
Seventh Circumscription. He accepted, as was clearly 
his duty. The Empire frowned ! What champion of 
its own would oppose this champion ? 

But the champion was found nevertheless. The Tuil- 
eries were overjoyed at the fortunate discovery. There 
was then a man, a half-hearted ally of the Republican 
cause, who was suspected of being sometimes on one side, 
sometimes on the other, an advocate of the people at and 
after the crime of the 2d of December, and a '^ Reconcil- 
able" later on — in short, Jules Favre ! 
. Yes, Jules Favre was actually put forward as " the 
man for the occasion !" We make no special claim of 
remembering those who first served us. We hesitate to 
turn our eyes even upon weakness, ambition, and eleventh • 
hour conversions ! We only care to know that, prior to 
this particular conversion, the grateful remembrance of 
past generosities move us to the fullest, almost culpable, 
indulgence. It was impossible for Rochefort iii exile to 
rely exclusively upon the young and valiant army that 
bravely bore his banner in the vanguard. The campaign 
was unavailingly conducted, with unprecedented ardor, by 
M. Dclattre, and resulted in the election of Jules Favre 
and the momentary triumph of the Empire. Rochefort 
had Victor Hugo, Louis Blanc> and the Democracy ; 
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Jules Favre had the police. The victor was hardly to 
be envied. But revenge followed swiftly. 

Gambetta, "elected both for Paris and Marseilles^ ddtta- 
sioned a vacancy at Belleville, which immediately de- 
clared for Rochef ort. He at once quitted Belgium and 
crossed the frontier ; was arrested, bttt subsequently re- 
leased through fear of an impending outbreak. He 
appeared at the public reunions, spoke, and passed on 
from ovation to ovation. 

Was he recognized ? Everywhere. Hands were ex- 
tended, huzzas greeted him on all sides. To him it was 
a sort of acclamation. One evening, at the "Villette," 
before the door of the hall, as one of the candidates was 
entering, stood a young man with hollow cheeks, pierc- 
ing eyes, a dark mustache, and frizzy hair. Some one 
shouted out, " There is Rochef ort !" In an instant he 
was picked up, carried forcibly along, in spite of his 
protestations that there must be some mistake, and 
thrown from a window of the establishment which the 
pamphleteer had come to visit ! No very flattering re- 
ception this, but it did not prevent Rochefort from 
being proclaimed shortly afterwards a colleague of M. 
Jules Favre in the Corps Legislatif ! 

Napoleon III. had the bad taste to laugh, at the open- 
ing of the Chamber, when, in the Hall of State, Roche- 
fort's name was announced. The deputy from Belle- 
ville, informed of this contemptuous and contemptible 
insult on the part of the Emperor, treasured it in his 
mind, and on the first occasion, during a full session of 
the legislative body, avenged himself by an apt, if 
wicked, allusion to " the eagle on the shoulder and pork 
in the hat of the adventurer of Boulogne !" The char- 
acterization was not dignified, it must be confessed, but 
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popular^ hilarity applauded the freak ; and, liarmless as 
it was, it did not materially contribute to the Emperor's 
peace of mind. 

Shortly after his election as deputy, Rochefort started 
a new journal called the Marseillake, It was an organ 
decomiat^ conducted with an ardor born of youth and 
enthusiasm. The editors defied imprisonment, chal- 
lenges, assassination — in short, all the opposition that 
*' Napoleon le Petit' ' could evoke against them. But it 
resulted disastrously to at least one of the skirmishers of 
the Eue d'Aboukir. Victor Noir both wrote and died for 
it, murdered most foully by a Bonapartist. What a day 
that was I M. Odysse Barrot brought the distressing 
news to us on the 8th of January. We could scarcely 
credit it. It was Milliere and Arnould who had carried 
Kochefort's challenge to Prince PieiTe Bonaparte, at 
Auteuil. What had Victor Noir to do with it ? Per- 
sisting doubt was only hope intensified. Flourens and 
one of his friends hurried to the Palais Bourbon. 
Rochefort answered, ^' Why, this is a canard ;" never- 
theless he started instantly for the Rue d'Aboukir. At 
the door a stranger said to him, ^^ It is true — the 
despatch is up-stairs^!" Never before had he been 
moved by such violent grief. In his first outbreak he 
declared for immediate reprisal ; but reprisals of this 
kind were dangerous to the cause of liberty. Control- 
ling himself, under the advice of citizens, he reserved 
his ire for the obsequies. At the burial, Rochefort, in 
the midst of an excited crowd, joined his voice with that 
of Delescluze to prevent a movement that might have 
cost all of us our liberty, if not lives — small consequence 
indeed if, in the end, it had but resulted in the over- 
throw of the detested regime 1 
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On the 7th of February Eochefort was arrested on a 
cliarge of inciting sedition, and lodged summarily in the 
prison of Saint-Pelagie. The next day his associate 
editors were sent to keep him company. Meanwhile 
at the Tuileries all was excitement and anxiety. 

Seven months elapsed. The prisoners continued their 
journalistic labors, under recognizable pseudynoms, vig- 
orously combating the Plebescite^ and protesting against 
the utter folly of the mooted arbitrament of arms with 
Prussia. Vain endeavors ! The war came, and with it 
the Empire vanished from France. The prison-doors of 
Saint-P61agie were opened, and through them Rochefort 
passed directly to the Hotel de Ville ! 

During the terrible period which followed, Rochefort's 
rdle was a simple one. He assigned himself the mission 
of encoura'ging resistance to the invader, and even 
dreamed of organizing it successfully. The duty of 
directing the construction of the barricades was assigned 
hun. It is deeply to be regretted that he was thus 
ridiculed, but he himself was so intensely loyal that he 
never suspected others of disloyalty. "When, finally, 
his eyes were opened to the precise truth, it was too 
late. 

The 31st of October arrived. Paris, indignant, de- 
manded new elections. A new government was named, 
with quite as good a show of authority as that which called 
into existence the ^' Government of National Defence." 
On the 1st of November the new government was devour- 
ed by the old one, which reappeared intact, save in the 
case of a single member. Rochefort had retired in 
disgust. 

Thereafter he contented lumself with being an artil- 
eryman under M. Schoelcher, in the legion which the 
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old and new Democracy had formed, and in which were 
enrolled so many names dear to France. 

Thus he continued to fulfil what seemed to be his duty 
up to the ill-omened date of the 28th of January, when 
the electors of Paris inscribed him as sixth on the list. 
Nor was this the only personal success achieved by him. 
The Mot d^ Ordre^ of which he was then the director, 
had, in effect, recommended the selection of the preced- 
ing five members — Victor Hugo, Louis Blanc, Garibaldi, 
Schoelcher, and Gambetta. Yes, Gambetta himself was 
then one of the firmest friends and supporters of the 
advance movement. There is little reason to doubt that 
Victor Hugo was also in sympathy with the impending 
hostilities of the aroused reaction. 

The sojourn at Bordeaux was of brief duration. 
Victor Hugo resigned, for the reason that Garibaldi did 
not find favor in the eyes of the '^Pope's Zouaves!" 
Kochefort followed his example, because of the shameful 
conditions of peace accepted by the "Assembly of 
Disaster." To the credit of the minority may it also be 
stated that twenty-four others did likewise. 

To declare one's sentiments, during those momentous 
days, appeared in the eyes of the new-born parliamen- 
tarians as something criminal — " an incitement to insur- 
rection," as these political wiseacres thought fit to term 
it. The patriots of the "Eight" found no patriotism 
among the patriots of the ^^Left." Eochefort, then 
almost in a dying condition from an attack of erysipelas, 
learned one day that his paper had been suppressed by 
order of General Vinoy, Governor of Paris. He return- 
ed to the city, after the Commune had been proclaimed, 
and resumed the publication of the Mot d' Ordre, In its 
conduct he was lenient neither to the powers of the 
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" Place de Grove" nor to the powers of the ^- Hotel des 
Reservoirs." He spoke nothing but the truth. 

Both Paris and Versailles were unfavorably disposed 
toward Roehefort. When he at last attempted flight 
from the former, he was captured by the ge7ida7'mes of 
the latter at Meaux. 

Why should I relate how, under all circumstances, the 
most distressing and trying that can well be imagined, 
Rochefort preserved his courage and his faith ? Wliy 
should I relate how, condemmed in the fortress where 
he was confined, he dreamed of escape — a dream that 
was afterward realized at .Noumea ? These events are 
of such recent date, the particulars of his movements 
have been so accurately and fully reported, one by one, 
that a summary of them at this time would be useless 
repetition. At Chantiers he wished for death ; at the 
citadel of Oleron he hoped for deliverance ; yet he was 
equally cheerful in either alternative. His capture, im- 
prisonment, trial, condemnation, transportation beyond 
the seas, escape and return would furnish thrilling chap- 
ters for the most powerfully dramatic romance. Such a 
romance will one day be written. My own task in the 
present sketch is simply to outline Rochefort's biogra- 
phy by rapid strokes. 

In March, 1874, a telegram reached Paris, thus laconic- 
ally expressed : " Rochefort, with five of his compan- 
ions, has escaped from Noumea !" What an excitement 
it occasioned ! It was not anticipated he would again be 
arrested. His homeward journey lay across the western 
oceans, including brief stoppages at San Francisco, New 
York, London, and Brussels. He repaired to Geneva, 
where, before many montlis, lie re -revived La Lan- 
teme. 
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But wliat availed it to enliven a foreign country with- 
out enlightening France ? The publication was soon 
abandoned, and Rochefort became successively the corre- 
spondent of the Rappely the Mot d* Ordre^ the Reveil^ and 
the Droits de Vllomine. Thus from afar he organized 
and directed a new government policy, and if he profit- 
ed by the amnesty, he has the right to affirm that he- was 
largely instnimental in securing its adoption. 

Nevertheless his journalistic labors ^' from over the 
frontier" did not absorb his other ambitions, and he 
found the time, during his sojourn in Switzerland, to 
cultivate new literary pursuits. He had already written 
two romances — '^LesNauf rages" and ^' Les Depraves." 
To these he added '' L'Evade" and "Le Palefrenier,*' 
unpremeditated works, chiefly composed of recitals of 
his own personal experiences. 

"When Rochefort was sent to New Caledonia, this pre- 
diction was made concerning him : 

" He will never again be a Parisian." 

'' Parisian !" Ho was a Parisian at Noumea, at Saint- 
Martin-do-Re, at Geneva. He carried away with him 
the soil of the Boulevard Montmartre on the soles of his 
boots. Ay, and he brought it back with him, also, 
when, on the 11th of July, 1880, he returned to Paris. 

I see before me again, as though it were but yesterday, 
the Ly6ns railway station, literally packed and hemmed 
in from without by the almost frantic crowd gathered to 
welcome back its returning idol ; the Boulevard Beau- 
marchais, blocked with vehicles of every description, 
where, somehow, six or eight managed to secure places 
in a space designed for two or three ; the little caf 6 where 
the journalistic tribune vainly sought shelter from the 
tempest of enthusiasm ; the unfurnished hall in the Rue 
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dn Croissant, where Blanqni,* Lockroy,t Brebant, and a 
few intimate friends awaited the coming guest ! 

Two days after, L^ Int7*ansigeant 2ii>Y>ea.red. Two hun- 
dred thousand copies of the initial number were circu- 
lated in Paris. 

The cause was won ! 

V Intransigeant was meant to signify "reconcilia- 
tion.'^ But alas ! there were too many who would not 
be reconciled, and L^ Intransigeant soon received a new 
definition — " revindication." 

Pardon these high-sounding phrases : I have employed 
them since they have deen adopted. 

In founding V Intransigeant^ the objective point of 
its proprietor was the transformation of political to social 
questions, or, at least, the development of this self- 
evident truth : 

^^ The Republic exists in theory : the question now to 
be agitated is, ^ Does it exist in fact ? ' L* Intransigeant 
demands the true Republic. For this it will combat to 
the very last. It stands or falls for liberty and frater- 
nity." 

Henri Rochefort possesses that fortunate quality of 
knowing how to be enticing. Sometimes, it is true, he 
can be rude, stubborn, ironical, and, it is averred, unjust. 
Perhaps so ; but his instincts are sudden, and a complete 
reaction of temper speedily follows. And, after all, is 
not the ideal a consistent one ? The same ideals imper- 
fectly viewed — are they not identical amities freely 
shared ? He is an affectionate father and a rare com- 
rade among his fellows. 

* The Nestorian French revolutionist, who haci spent more than 
half bis hfe of eighty years in the political prisons of France, 
t The son-in-law of Victor Hugo. 
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It 18 necessary to resume this brief portraiture. 

On the 24tli of February, 1848, he rallied his entire 
class at the Lyc^e Saint-Louis to the barricades of Paris. 
Neither men nor children were killed, but the murderous 
intention was there all the same. On the 2d of Decem- 
ber he assisted at the construction of the barricade in the 
Faubourg Saint-Martin, fought with desperation, and nar- 
rowly escaped being shot by the soldiery of Saint- Amaud. 
In 1863 he encountered, at a reunion of the electors of 
the Fifth Arrondissement, a friend who had been his 
companion during the terrible days of the coup cTetaL 

'^1 see you are always in the right place," he re- 
marked to his neighbor, who had not for the moment 
recognized him. 

And indeed it was true ! 

The two uppermost thoughts that occupy the mind of 
Henri Eochefort are, the Republic and France. After 
the fall of the Commune, he was offered an opportunity 
of escape from his pursuers by a Prussian general, an 
old friend of his family, who proposed putting him 
under arrest by his own government, in order to protect 
him from the fury of the conservative gendarmes ! He 
refused — revolted at the idea of owing liis personal 
safety to the clemency of one of the conquerors of his 
own country. 

Enfin : Did not Eochefort prove himself merciless to 
those who even hinted at the acceptance of enthralment ? 
What rancor he displayed ! He saw '' quite through the 
deeds of men.' ' They avenged themselves on his re- 
markable powers of penetration chiefly by abuse and 
calumny. They pictured him as ^' a monster of in- 
iquity," ^'naturally vicious," 'debased," ''besotted," 
'' a drunkard," ''a gambler," and " a brute." Eegard 
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him in the midst of his children — this ^^ inhuman 
father!" Note his intemperate habits: who has ever 
seen him drink anything stronger than watered wine ? 
Consider him as a gambler : he never touched a card ! 
Implacable enemy of political despotism, he com- 
bated it when it stood erect, hedged about by legal 
recognition, menacing with the might of its ill-gotten 
and misused power ; and, ever constant, he will continue 
to combat it to the moment of his latest breath. 



CHALLEMEL-LACOUK. 

[Paul Arm and CnALLEMEL-LACOUR was born at Avranches, 
Department of the Manche, May 19th, 1827. He received his 
education at the Lyc6e Saint-Louis and the £cole Normale of 
Paris, and early became distinguished for superior scholarship 
and rare literary attainments. In 1849 he obtained a degree in 
Philosophy, and the following year was made Professor of 
Philosophy at the Lyc6e of Pau, a position which he subsequently 
relinquished for a similar professorship at the hyc6e of Lille. 
Always a Republican, the caup d'etat of 1857 called forth his 
bitterest opposition. He was arrested in 1852 for seditious utter- 
ances, imprisoned for four months at Paris, and finally exiled by 
Kapoleon IH. After several years of travel and study in the 
different countries of Europe, he became Professor of French 
Literature at the Polytechnicum of Zurich. In 1859 he was in- 
cluded in the Imperial amnesty, and at once returned to Paris, 
where he was concerned in the publication of several journals, at 
one time occupying himself with the editorial direction of Le 
Temps, Immediately after the accession of the Government of 
National Defence (September 4th, 1870), he was appointed Pre- 
fect of the Rhone and Commissary of the Republic, with head- 
quarters at Lyons. The post was one of great difficulty and dan- 
ger, and is described very accurately in the following pages. In 
1872 he was elected a deputy for Marseilles (Bouches-du- Rhone), 
and took his place among the '' Extreme Left'' of the Chamber. 
His recognized ability and remarkable oratorical powers quickly 
gained for him a commanding influence among the Republicans. 
In 1876 he was chosen Senator for the Bouches-du- Rhone, and, 
upon the accession of M. GrCvy to the Presidency, was named 
Minister to Switzerland. About this time he prosecuted La 
France Nowodle^ a scurrilous Legitimist newspaper of Paris, for 
defamation, upon which occasion his personal friend, Gambetta, 
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resumed his advocate's robes and appeared once more before the 
Tribunal as advocate for the prosecution. Judgment was given 
for 100,000 francs damages. From the Swiss mission, Challemel- 
Lacour was promoted to tlie rank of Ambassador at London, a 
position which he filled with honor to his country and credit to 
himself. Differing from the Oambetta government on the policy 
of France respecting the Egyptian Question, he resigned the latter 
post, and returned to his seat in the Senate. On the formation of 
the Ferry cabinet, in March last, he became Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, which responsible position, up to the date of the present 
writing, he still occupies.] 



Republican France, bereft of Thiers and Gambetta, 
could hardly have found another minister so well quali- 
fied by nature and education to give expression to the 
sentiment of the country, respecting the conduct of its 
foreign affairs, as M. Ohallemel-Lacour, who, on his 
assumption of office (March 13, 1883), thus addressed 
the Senate : 

"We believe that the French nation will no longer 
remain a stranger to those enterprises of foreign explo- 
ration and civilized conquest, the success of which, 
though sometimes dearly gained, must redound to the 
glory and honor of the present age. Two rules of guid- 
ance suggest themselves — First, To remain constantly on 
guard against enterprises chiefly romantic, and to dis- 
trust inflexibly those illusions that have already led us to 
more than one disaster. Therefore, gentleman, no rash 
undertakings, no ill-directed efforts at hazardous con- 
quests ; but wherever we have the right it should be 
followed by firm and prudent action, and, if necessary, 
by the prompt exercise of the national authority — for any 
suspicion of indecision or weakness on our part is a 
promoter of opposition, which it is essential to avoid. 
Second, To remember, if we have a colonial policy, as 
our commercial interests no less than our traditions 
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amply warrant us in having, that we are a continental 
nation, and that the concentration of our national 
strength is the first condition of public security." 

These declarations were received with acclamations of 
approval by the Republican majority. The monarchical 
Eight was silent. A party that ''forgets nothing and 
learns nothing" only seemed surprised at this Republi- 
can new-comer in governmental affairs, who so ably 
and eloquently defended the vital interests of France, 
with a loftiness of sentiment and austerity of maimer 
which even the elder of the monarchists would be proud 
to meet with more frequently in their own ranks. 

M. Challemel-Lacour is a type — perhaps the most 
hated because most feared among his opponents — of what 
may be termed classic Republicanism. '' Jacobin !" 
some assert, perhaps ; but we see no harm in this. If 
the Jacobin sentiment is one of good government, rec- 
ognized authority, and methodical action, the sentiment 
which inspires respect for and obedience to law and order, 
it can only be said that it is this identical spirit which 
best governs the world. But if Jacobin signifies secta- 
rianism, incurable narrowness of mind in a vain attempt 
to transform nature into its owft image, it is equally clear 
that no such sentiment exists in a mind nurtured by 
letters, history, and philosophy — which has surveyed all 
Europe with a critic's eye, intimately familiar with 
ancient and modem literature, tempered by exile, pov- 
erty, and suffering, and again suddenly arisen to a position 
of commanding power — for such is the personal history 
of Challemel-Lacour. 

Among the' varied types of contemporaneous democ- 
racy, that which most delights us is the one wherein we 
find exemplified all the best traits of the true democrat, 
dauntless among the dangers which threaten, patient 
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and hopeful in the midst of defeats, springing from no 
one knows where— the fields, the workshops, the abodes 
of nigged toil — and, emancipated at last from misery and 
oppression, becoming a factor of the sovereign power. 

Here we have one of the most extraordinary spectacles 
of history, and when once an insight into it is gained, one is 
almost overwhelmed by its strange and tragic grandeur. 
This democracy has its paroxysms of nerve, its puny 
susceptibilities, its impatient and terrible writhings, like 
a parvenu of genius, springing from nothing, attaining 
to all things, and who shall say unworthily ? It is not 
the least profound because, in its mistaken impulses, it 
sometimes attempts to destroy its most brilliant cre- 
ations — to attack, to deride, to trample upon those who 
have emerged like itself from obscurity, who have known 
how to organize the machinery of power from the chaos 
of unguided human passion. But it has, as well, its 
returns of tenderness, of humanity and pity, and is as 
quick to revere and honor its real servitors as it was, in 
a former moment of mistaken fury, to assail and wound 
them. "We have had proofs of its gratitude, quite as 
conspicuous and noteworthy as those of its injustice. It 
is kind, gentle, loving to excess, as well as irritable and 
morose. Nowhere can human conscience be found more 
complex and more complete. '' Jacobins !" *' Blind sec- 
tarians !" What a misconception of contemporaneous pol- 
itics, and of the Democracy of our time ! If somewhere 
in the realms of the unknown such blind '^sectarians" 
do exist, who try to mould nature after their own ideas, 
it must rather be among the representatives of the past, 
those who obstinately resist the triumphant democracy of 
the. present, for whom the grand game of '^ revolution" 
is only a trivial and spiritless charade. 

The obscure young pupil of the Lycee Saint-Louis, the 
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brilliant student of the il^cole Normale, who obtained in 
1849 the prize of Fellowship in Philosophy ; the professor 
at two Lycees (Pan and Limoges), the humble and studious 
universitaire^ now holds one of the strongest positions in 
the Ministry (that of Foreign Affairs), and directs inter- 
national politics in Europe, not only on account of the 
great authority which France has conferred upon him, 
but from his exalted personal character and intellectual 
power, everywhere known and recognized. 

The monarchical press delight in asserting that M. 
Challemel-Lacour did not succeed at London ; that the 
cold and haughty Britishera were themselves completely 
frozen by his abrupt and unbending stiffness of manner. 
This is somewhat difficult of belief. But those who know 
Challemel-Lacour intimately, know also that under the 
seeming frost-rimes of his natural disposition there beats 
a heart warm with sympathy for his fellow-men. We do 
not affirm that this icy appearance is fortunate, especially 
as regards the curious lookers-on of society ; but the inner 
nature of the man is brimming with the milk of human 
kindness notwithstanding. It suffices to put aside the 
snow a little in order to disclose the fragrant flowers 
beneath, and to ascend and descend a few degrees to ar- 
rive at a given temperature. The eyes sparkle, the lips 
part, the spirit breathes at length, for the wintry aspect 
melts suddenly into cheery springtime laughter which 
not long since resounded from under the harmonious 
leaves of the mulberry-trees of Attica ! 

We make no comparisons between Challemel-Lacour 
and other men differently constituted in character and tem- 
perament ; but when we recall those unexampled flights 
of genius of Leon Gambetta, the admirable honhomie 
which enabled him to do all in all — to pass from a pop- 
ular assembly, where every heart beat in unison with his 
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own, to the foremost rank of politics, before which the sur- 
rounding circumstances were reversed ; when we contem- 
plate the inexhaustible resources of Adolphe Thiers, 
richer than tlie mines of Anzin, his shrewd and calcula- 
ting mien, the vigilance he exercises for his own particu- 
lar interests, together with his knowledge of positive 
wealth, joined to an ardent love of power, his indefatiga- 
ble though limited force, exercised in a circle narrower 
than that occupied by Gambetta ; and when after these 
giants among men we find others morally and intellect- 
ually so dissimilar, and yet, in some respects, superior to 
either, we can but feel entire confidence in the future of 
French Democracy. We see how fruitful it is in suc- 
cessive and diverse expressions, from what an inexhausti- 
ble vein it derives its vitality to cast, if need be, from its 
side those new-comers who still obstinately adhere to the 
doctrines of old European statesmen, whose examples they 
would, if possible, follow. 

If the ambassador of republican France at London did 
not so deport himself in the salons of Her Britannic 
Majesty ; if he observed the extreme reserve for which 
he has been reproached, but which, nevertheless, so well 
befitted the representative of the French Revolution and 
ambassador of a sovereign people — it can never be said that 
ChallemeULacour wasted his time at a post commonly 
regarded by others as a theatre for display and sumptuous 
frivolities. He remained constantly in the centre of im- 
portant international affairs, where the I'ays of European 
diplomacy converge and unite. There can be no higher 
diplomatic school than that of London. Everything 
leads us to believe that Challemel-Lacour devoted himself 
exclusively to the responsibilities of his position, that he 
availed liimself of the precise enlightenment of matters 
not to be acquired elsewhere, and which he had not en- 
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countered before. Hardly liad lie readied the Qiiai 
d'Orsay before the foreign press unanimously verified the 
high authority that our Minister at the Court of St. James 
had acquired in so brief a period. 

It is known that M. Challemel-Lacour, Professor of 
Philosophy at Limoges in 1851, threw down the gauntlet 
in face of the co\(,p (Tetat, His conscience, his discre- 
tion, his knowledge, and his entire classicism (Jacobin^ 
ism, if you will) revolted against the scandalous apparition 
of a '* contraband " empire. The University of France, 
completely astonished at the alleged outrage, finally ac- 
quiesced in the arrest of Challemel-Lacour, who was 
thrown into prison, released a few months afterward, and 
eventually banished from France. Thus it was he was 
obliged to seek in foreign lands not only his daily bread, 
but an experience in affairs which, later on, was destined to 
serve the future statesman and minister. Very probably, 
without this experience, dearly gained, Challemel-Lacour 
would not have become what he is to-day. The stnigglo 
for existence was no doubt painful. The patriotic rage 
over his unwarrantable proscription must have brought 
him untold suffering. But studious occupations and suc- 
cessive intellectual triumphs recompensed in a measure 
his misfortunes. Happy the man whose literary and artis- 
tic tastes enable him to put aside the memory of griev- 
ous personal wrongs ! 

Born in 1827, Challemel-Lacour had not yet attained 
his tliirtieth year when a vast and varied horizon unfold- 
ed itself before his enraptured gaze. He enjoyed the 
chefS'iVmuvre of the greatest artists of every period, as 
he travelled from city to city and from country to 
country, lecturing everywhere and receiving continually 
the admiring plaudits of cultured Europe. About the 
year 1856 he took up his residence in Switzerland, where 
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he became Professor of French Literature in the Poly- 
technicum of Zurich. 

Here it was that he received the news of an Imperial 
amnesty. He returned to France in 1859, and endeav- 
ored to establish a course of lectures on the fine arts ; 
but his scholarly criticisms soon became the vehicle for 
another and different order of criticism, severe and 
bitter, both on account of former reminiscences and 
daily observation, and directed openly and boldly against 
the Empire. In truth, it was painfully exasperating on 
the part of the government de facto to see itself thus 
assailed under the guise of a lecture on Rubens or Hol- 
bein. The participants in the coup dieted were not 
slow in retaliating. They suppressed the lectures, but 
they could not suppress the popular sentiment already 
engendered by the burning words of Challemel-Lacoilr. 

The eloquent orator, ripe scholar, and irrepressible 
patriot was forced to retire within a circle of more tranquil 
study, and there awaited the hour of destiny. During 
the succeeding period terminating with the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1870, he published a translation of the ''History 
of Philosophy,' ' by Ritter, was collaborator of Le Temps^ 
the Hevue Moderns^ the Revue des Cours Publics^ and 
the lievite des Deux Monde^^ being for some time 
director of the latter w^ell-known publication. In 1868 
he became editor of the Hevue Politiqxie^ and took a 
prominent part in the subscription for a monument to 
Baudin. The uproar occasioned by the latter circum- 
stance is still fresh in public remembrance. It was 
upon the occasion of the obsequies of this one of the 
tottering Empire's latest victims that Gambetta electri- 
jBed France with those avenging words which will forever 
resound in Republican souls. M. Challemel-Lacour was 
condemned to a fine of 2000 francs for his participation 
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in the aflEair, by the Empire, which unwittingly con- 
demned itself to death on the first favorable occasion. 

After the overthrow of the '^ Man of Sedan," one of 
the fii'st decrees of the newly formed Government of 
National Defence placed the difficult and dangerous 
task of governing the city of Lyons in the hands of 
Challemel-Lacour. 

At this important and turbulent post, in the midst of 
contention with the most revolutionary political passions, 
the new Prefect of the Rhone from the outset displayed 
surprising qualities of the very highest order, meeting 
every ordeal with undaunted courage, determined energy, 
and patriotic zeal. It was not without a certain appre- 
hension, according to his own expression, that he ac- 
cepted the position. Lyons, which had anticipated 
Paris in the proclamation of the Republic, demonstrat- 
ed the natural propensity which, in the hour of general 
disaster, prompts each to consider only himself. At 
such times all authority is disregarded, all discipline 
forgotten. In each and every distracted mind there is 
uppermost one question, uniquely terrible, which over- 
comes all respect for established order and every senti- 
ment of human responsibility — the question of self- 
preservation. Country is forgotten, communes ignored, 
and even the family abandoned. Then it is that each 
person, each municipality, every province and commune, 
claims absolute autonomy. The whole social structure 
is shaken to its foundation, every component part of 
which sees, knows, feels nothing beyond the one desper- 
ate endeavor for individual safety. Egotism changes to 
monstrosity, and terror to crime. 

France found itself placed in this terrible position after 
the disaster of Sedan. No one can possibly imagine the 
woi-st that might have happened, had it not been for the 
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presence of such men as Gambetta at the centre of 
government, and Challemel-Laconr at Lyons. They and 
their associates hastened to gather up and rebind the 
broken and scattered fasces of national authority. 

When Challemel-Lacour arrived in Lyons, on the 
second day after the proclamation of the Republic at 
Paris, the ancient metropolis of Celtic Gaul had already 
established a government of its own. Its logic (!) was 
the logic of desperation. What had it to expect from 
Paris ? Uncertainty I Was Paris capable of exerting a 
moral force sufficiently commanding to preserve the 
dignity of modern Fraivje? No one could tell. This 
ignorance prevailed everywhere, and in consequence 
everywhere propagated the most dangerous ideas in 
experimental government. All the provinces and com- 
munes of the Midi were in a state of chaos. The Cen- 
tral Committee of Lyons had reunited all its powers, 
and had no intention of handing them over to the first 
new-comer who presented himself. 

It is not difficult to realize the position of freezing 
isolation in which the representative of the Government 
of National Defence here found himself placed, nor the 
difficulties and dangers which confronted him. With 
neither troops, police, nor an organized administration to 
aid him, he was virtually a prisoner at the Prefecture. 
The hostility of the military and the open defiance of 
the population circumvented his every official act. For 
the widening of the circle of fire which menaced even his 
personal safety, and for the enlargement of his sphere 
of action, he possessed two things and two only — the 
name of France, and his own marvellously persuasive 
tongue, which is the golden key of all problems. 

He began his perilous course of administration by in- 
ducing the Central Committee to set at liberty the polit- 
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ical prisoners incarcerated on the 4th of September; 
next, he persuaded that body to fix the municipal elec- 
tions for the 15th of the same montt. Thus legality was 
restored, and from that moment Challemel-Lacour had 
gained the city. Nevertheless it was necessary to guard 
against future contingencies by present vigorous action. 
The newly elected Council diflfered from the Central 
Committee only in degree of violence. Its revolutionairy 
ardor, utter lack of experience, and mischievous propen- 
sity were conspicuously made manifest. One day 
" General " Cluseret * invaded the Prefecture at the head 
of his followers, and the moral captivity of Challemel- 
Lacour became for the moment an actual and absolute 
one. Delivered (thanks to the assistance of a few 
devoted citizens, who promptly sounded an alarm 
and straightway gathered a force sufficient to recapture 
the Prefecture from the hands of the insurgents), Chal- 
lemel-Lacour was immediately invested with full civil 
and military power by the Delegation of Tours. He ex- 
pelled Cluseret, together with the principal leaders of the 
outbreak. But scarcely extricated from a grave peril on 
the one side, he was confronted by a far graver one on 
the other. Now it was the commanding general of the 
National Guard who refused to obey the orders of the 
civil delegate. M. Challemel-Lacour promptly issued an 
order for the arrest of General Masure. 

What . contradictory but equally violent protestations, 
both as regards energy and moderation of administration, 
did the career of Challemel-Lacour at Lyons cost him ! 
He has been accused of timidity and feebleness of con- 

* This notorious adventurer will be remembered in the United 
States, where he passed several years during the progress of the 
Rebellion, serving for some time on the staff of General John C. 
Fremont in the campaigns of the South>Wcst. 
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dnct, and denounced in the same breath as a dictator — 
"the red-handed Proconsnl of Gambetta !" He gov- 
erned Lyons (for it was a veritable government in the 
fullest acceptation of the term) by moderation and pru- 
dence, by incessant and clever negotiation with conflict- 
ing factions, rather than by the police and force — purely 
parliamentary government, in truth, much more than 
dictatorial. Under the most different circumstances, 
when men overwhelmed by misfortune seemed to lose 
their reason, in the midst of the panic of a great city, 
Challemel-Lacour unflinchingly preserved the firmness 
of decision and action without which no one knows what 
frightful consequences might have resulted. 

During the excitement which followed the battle of 
Nuits, the Commandant Armand was assassinated at 
Lyons. -Gambetta hurried thither, and, with Challemel- 
Lacour, walked at the head of the funeral cortege, lent 
to his friend the solid support of his authority, and aided 
in the restoration of order. The Proconsulship of Chal- 
lemel-Lacour was no longer disturbed by serious mani- 
festations, but the minor annoyances of his position were 
far from satisfactory to himself. 

When M. Gambetta quitted the government, Chal- 
lemel-Lacour likewise quitted his Prefecture. Some 
months later he became editor of the Repuhliqiie Fran- 
gaisCj and on the following year he was elected a deputy 
from Marseilles in the National Assembly by nearly fifty 
thousand votes. 

The most enlightened partisans of the monarchical ma- 
jority frankly admitted that their cause was lost, and 
rendered themselves peculiarly odious to France on ac- 
count of their awkward position on questions affecting 
the patriotism of the country, especially by their unjust 
and venomous attacks upon the late Government of 
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National Defence. The Commission des Marches had 
thought to ridicule and belittle the administration of 
Challemel-Lacour at Lyons. The report presented was 
malicious in the extreme, as empty at bottom as it was 
awkward in form. M. Challemel-Lacour preserved his 
coolness, his modesty, and not less his disdain for his 
adversaries. He discussed the report inch by inch, dem- 
onstrating its absurdity, and proving beyond question 
its sole motive to be nothing else or less than a desire to 
degrade the Republic and slander the Government of 
National Defence. His triumph was complete. It 
was his first appearance in the tribune ; when he quitted 
it, it was with the proud satisfaction of hearing himself 
proclaimed as the most accomplished orator of the Re- 
publican party. To Gambetta was left the palm only 
of impassioned utterance and occasional lofty flights of 
spontaneous genius. 

As an orator Challemel-Lacour is bitter, caustic, ironi- 
cal, speaking with a magisterial brevity, employing the 
fewest and fittest words to express his ideas. He relies 
chiefly on the natural directness, the consummate force 
of his dialectic, and his mastery of language. He is 
terrible in reply. The incautious debater who assails 
him in public is an object worthy of all compassion — 
from his friends at least. 

The Commission des Marches, at that time very ig- 
norant, very artless, knowing little or nothing of the re- 
sources of the Democracy, sought to bring the ex-Gov- 
ernor of Lyons to the stool of repentance. To their in- 
finite surprise they suddenly found themselves occupying 
it. The accused had become the accuser. The orator 
entreated the Commission to respect the efforts of un- 
happy France and to observe decency at least while it 
attempted to question patriotism. Touching but lightly 
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upon his own personal endeavors, he contented himself 
with reviewing the patriotic record of his associates, when 
some one cried out : ^^ Do not talk of others ; no changing 
of roles^ if you please." Without the slightest manifes- 
tation of anger, Challemel-Lacour instantly responded : 
^^What! 'changing of rdles^ ? Do you then include 
me as one of the accused?" The entire Left burst 
into loud applause. He recalled the fact that twenty -six 
thousand men had been armed and equipped under his di- 
rection, and added : " This is what was accomplished in 
the Khone, and yet you do not mention it ! " No mem- 
ber of the Commission uttered a word. Pausing for a 
moment, the speaker continued : " Well, I do not blame 
you ; I should not have mentioned it, had not the honor 
of the Department of the Rhone been called in ques- 
tion. " He also alluded to the circumstance that eleven 
thousand inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine who were 
drawn up under the French colors on the public square 
of Lyons bore witness to the loyalty of that people for 
the Republic and France. In closing, he said : '' What- 
ever you may think, I regret I could not have done 
better in the fulfilment of my task, which was no light 
one. One day in the month of January I was informed 
that a sedition had broken out in the camp of Satonay. 
I there found the men suffering with cold. You re- 
member it, General Peh'ssier — you were there ! Ah ! if 
I liad only then possessed a supply of overcoats, I should 
not have stopped to count the number distributed." 
Thus upon this, as upon all occasions, the Republic found 
in Challemel-Lacour an ever-faithful and fearless de- 
fender. 

There is no necessity for Challemel-Lacour to correct 
his speeches. As the phrases fall from his lips, so they 
are fixed upon paper. His oratory is of an entirely 
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natural and definitive order. He writes as he speaks, in 
a style which is perfection itself. Thus, between the 
speech, the style, and the voice, there appears to exist an 
harmonious concordance of absolute justice. 

Challemel-Lacour was chosen Senator from the Bou- 
ches-du- Rhone, which includes the great commercial 
metropolis of Marseilles, in 1876, and was subsequently 
named Minister of France to Switzerland, a post which 
he retained up to the date of his promotion to the Em- 
bassy at London. In the latter position he seems to 
have differed from M. Gambetta in relation to the atti- 
tude of France on the Egyptian question, and this differ- 
ence occasioned his resignation of further diplomatic 
honors. He re-entered the Senate and took a leading 
part in the discussion of the law in reference to the 
Princes. Following this discussion he was named Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs in the Ferry Cabinet, and it was 
on the occasion of his first appearance in the Ministry 
that he pronounced the words with which the present 
sketch opens. 



JULES SIMON. 

[Jttlbs FBAN901S Simon was born at Lorient, Department of 
the Morbihan, December 31st, 1814. The family name was 
originally Suisse, but he adopted the name of Simon, and has 
never been known by any other. He studied, first, at the little 
college of Lorient, and at another similar one at Yannes, after 
which he entered, as an assistant teacher, the Lyc^e at Rennes. 
After remaining at the Normal School for some time, he was re- 
ceived as Fellow in Philosophy at Caen and at Versailles. At the 
latter place he achieved a brilliant success. Victor Cousin, whose 
earnest disciple he was, called him to Paris, and secured for him 
a charge at the Normal School of that city. For a time he was 
supplementary lecturer on the History of Philosophy, and a year 
later he became the principal lecturer. In 1848 he entered the 
Constituent Assembly, which, early in 1849, elected him to the 
Council of State ; but not being confirmed by the Legislative 
Assembly, he retired in 1850. Following the coup d^etat, M. 
Simon's course of lectures at the Sorbonne was suspended, and, as 
he refused to take the oath of allegiance to the Empire, it was 
assumed that he had resigned his professorship. In 1863, he was 
elected to the Corps Legidatif, and soon became the recognized 
leader of the Republican group. He advocated popular educa- 
tion, free trade, the abolition of capital punishment, and the in- 
terest of the working classes ; and in 1870 he opposed the 
Plebiscite in favor of Louis Napoleon, and the proclamation of war 
against Prussia. On the establishment of the Government of 
National Defence, he became Minister of Education, Religion, and 
Fine Arts, and instituted many- reforms, the most prominent of 
which was the obligatory school law. On February ;i9th, 1871, 
he became Minister of Education and Religion, under the Thiers 
Qovernment, from which he retired on the overthrow of the 24th 
of May. He retained his seat in the National Assembly, however, 
and^ in 1875, received from the government a pension of 6000 
francs. In December of the same year he was named a Life 
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Senator, and on the very same day was elected a member of the 
French Academy, in place of M. de R6musat. In the Senate, M. 
Jules Simon was regarded as the foremost man among the Repub- 
licans of the Left. As an orator he took the front rank. On the 
19th of July, 1876, he defended, in a masterly oration, the project 
of M» Waddingtou on the suppression of mixte jurors, and refuted 
the sophisms of the Clericals, notably the declaration of the Bishop 
of Orleans. The 10th of August, following, he delivered a telling 
address on the law of thie mayors, which had much to do with 
shaping public opinion on that subject throughout France. 
In the month of December the Senate pronounced against the law 
of the cessation of the ** Poursuites," voted by the Chamber, and 
approved by the Cabinet. M. Dufaure and his colleagues at once 
tendered their resignations. Marshal dc MacMahon, after vainly 
attempting to form a ministry from the Right, finally was com- 
pelled to request M. Simon to undertake the work of construct- 
ing a cabinet. This request was complied with by the latter, who 
replaced M. Dufaure by M. Martel as Minister of Justice, and as- 
sumed the Department of the Interior as his own especial charge. 
M. Simon announced in the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies 
the programme of the new ministry. He declared its policy to be 
** profoundly Republican and profoundly conservative ; that it 
was devoted to the principles of liberty of conscience, and held a 
sincere respect for religion ; that it was, and wished to remain, 
entirely parliamentary, seeking only the definitive establishment 
of the Republic." The President of the Council delivered, in 
October of that year, his celebrated speech on ^^ La R^publique 
Amiable.'' On the 10th of May, following. Marshal de Mac- 
Mahon addressed M. Simon a letter most wounding in its tenor, 
containing unjust and needless reproaches, and terminating in 
these words : *' An explanation is indispensable, for, if I am not 
responsible, like yourself, to the Parliament, I am responsible to 
France, with which, to-day more than ever, I ought to occupy 
myself !" M. Jules Simon responded by a letter, in which he 
easily refuted these reproaches, and promptly tendered his resigna- 
tion, together with those of his colleagues. The next day the 
Journal Official contained the names of the De Broglie-Fourton 
ministry, representing the coalition of the Monarchists and 
Clericals, charged to begin a ** government de combat" against 
the Republicans. ' M. Jules Simon's published works are as foi- 
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lows : ** Du Commentaire du Proclus sur le Timfie de Platon ;" 
" £tude BUT la Theodic6e du Platon et d'Aristotle ;" " Histoire 
de rficole d'Alexandrie ;" ** Le Devoir ;" ** La Religion 
Naturelle ;" *' La Liberty ;" '' L'Ouvrifere ;'' ** L»£cole ;" ** La 
Travail ;" ** La Politique Radicale ;" */ La Peine duMort ;" " La 
Libre-Bchange ;" *' Souvenirs du 4th Septembre'^ and **Le 
Government de M. Thiers/'] 



IiHTMATELY identified with all the important political 
events which, for the past thirty years, have transpired 
in his own country ; associated, amid diverse fortunes, 
with the most stirring episodes of our national life ; by 
turns professor, orator, and statesman ; sometimes van- 
quished and again victorious — there is one cause that M. 
Jules Simon has never deserted (a cause holy to all) — the 
cause of Liberty. 

This cause he defended from his professor's chair at 
Sorbonne, in the morning of his brilliant career, as ably 
and conscientiously as when, in the latter part of his long 
and laborious life, he championed it from the tribune of the 
Luxembourg. He persistently advocated it, even to 
the cost of personal popularity and individual interests, 
when he boldly protested against the coup cTetat, and 
was yet again its defender when, after our reverses at 
Bordeaux, he constrained his friend and co- laborer, M. 
Gambetta, to abdicate the so-called "Dictatorship." At 
Versailles he seconded M. Thiers in the struggle for 
social order as against the Commune of Paris. 

His passionate love of liberty— r-a dominating trait in 
the character of M. Jules Simon, a trait that has every- 
where been distinguished in his teachings and public acts, 
is the honor and glory of his declining years. Partisan 
hatred, the rancor surviving long-continued political 
strifes, the injuries of his adversaries, all those infinitesi- 
mally degrading factional manoeuvres, will soon be, if 
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indeed they are not already, extinguished and forgotten. 
More impartial than contemporaneous critics, posterity 
will recognize and applaud, in M. Jules Simon, an in- 
trepid advocate of religious tolerance and an eloquent 
and powerful defender of popular liberty. Upon him 
no prouder or more befitting title could possibly be be- 
stowed. It honors the man no less than it is honored by 
him in return. 

Jules Simon is a Breton. Bom at Lorient on the last 
day of the year 1814, his early education was begun under 
the government of the Bourbons, following the long and 
bloody despotism of the Reign of Terror and the succeed- 
ing Empire of the Corsican Caesar. Among the men 
who have made themselves illustrious in the service of 
their country, those bora about that period seem in many 
conspicuous instances to have largely inherited the heroic 
virtues of their elders, and to have preserved the imprint of 
this remarkable epoch, grand beyond all others in Frencli 
history. Then, the orators and statesmen were called 
Talleyrand, Decazes, Pasquier, Martignac, Laine, Royer- 
Collard, Foy, de Serre, de Yillele ; the men of letters, 
Chateaubriand, de Maistre, de Bonald, de la Mennais, 
Augustin Thierry, Sismondo de Sismondi, de Segur, 
Thiers, Miguet, de Barante, Guizot, Villemain, Cousin, 
Ballanche, Paul-Louis Courrier, Benjamin Constant, 
Victor Hugo, de Lamartine, Alexandre Dmnas, Emile 
Deschamps, Merimee, Alfred de Yigny, Casimir Dela- 
vigne, Beranger, Berryer, de Genoude, Yitet, Sylvestre 
de Sacy, Sainte-Beuve ; the savants, Laplace, Biot, 
Ampere, J.-B. Say, Cuviei*, Champollion, Quatremere de 
Quincy, Arago, Cassini, Mathieu, Flourens, Dupuytren ; 
the painters, Gerard, Gros, Ingres, Delaroche, Dela- 
croix, Horace Vemet, Leopold Robert, Ary Scheffer ; 
and the sculptors, Bradier, Bosio, and Rude. 



Of this iiiO0mpia*able Pleictde^ some wgtq ^vancing in 
tiu9 pathway of glory, while othens bad already won an 
imperishable renown. Jules Simon an4 his contem- 
poraries heard almost from the cradle the inspiring accepts 
of these ilhistrious men, aronsing ambition, awakening 
efiFort, stimulating enthusiasm and ardor. It is not to be 
wondered at that the works of such intellectual giants 
should, even after the lapse of half a century, still con- 
tinue to exert a lofty and ennobling inspiration in the 
minds of men. Around them circled the rising tide of 
human achievement. At such a shrine genius could not 
fail to worship I 

Jules Simon was poor. At the period of adolescence 
— ^that golden age when the boy aspires only to a free, 
caxieless, happy existence — ^he was forced to labor for 
his daily bread. When the university at length opened 
its portals to the struggling student, he entered in the 
modest position of tutor, compelled tlirough force of cir- 
cumstances to gain his every advantage by toil, constant 
and unremitting. Ardupnei and overtaxing were these 
laborious years of apprenticeship. Those who have been 
similarly situated can well imagine, while recaUing their 
own endeavors, the early trials and hardships of this mod- 
est but proudly devoted youth, whose aspirations soared 
so far beyond his surroundings, and whose ambition was 
in a measure shackled by the galling chains of poverty. 
Nevertheless in the year 1833 he had entered the Nor- 
mal School of Paris, where he became the intimate and 
well-beloved companion and friend of Victor Cousin. 
In 1837 he was appointed Professor of Philosophy at 
Oaen, and in 1838 to a similar position at Versailles, A 
year later he succeeded to Opusin's chair at Sorbonne, 
having barely attained the age of twenty-five. 

H the career of M. Jnles Simon is i^egarded solely 
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from this point, one is led to the conclusion that his 
eventful life has been relatively an easy one. Kone of 
those sudden changes of destiny which sometimes al- 
most engulf a public man in order to bear him still higher 
aloft on the wave of popularity, are noticeable in his 
personal record. He can hardly be said to have sus- 
tained a strikingly significant rdU in the more startling 
events of his time. He has prominently figured among 
them, it is true, but without having markedly directed 
or controlled them ; and his memory will never be iden- 
tified with those graver national responsibilities that have 
made and unmade so many reputations of other men. 
Writer, professor, and philosopher — he has ploughed a 
deep furrow in contemporaneous history, never, on a 
single occasion, failing to show himself worthy of the 
work to which he set his hand, never faltering in his 
endeavor, never turning back weary or despondent. An 
ardent politician, ever firm and steadfast in his convic- 
tions of justice and of right, passionate in all his revin- 
dications, he has not unnaturally incurred the resentment 
of his adversaries — hut never tJieir acorn ! Throughout 
his entire career he has never been guilty of a single act of 
apostasy to his political faith, nor has he ever made himself 
an instrument in the hands of dictatorship, either assumed 
or attempted. No one can accuse him of oppressing the 
vanquished or of flattering the victorious ; and even those 
who have engaged him on the field of honorable com- 
bat have unconditionally rendered full justice to his 
exalted character and political integrity. 

We have said that his life was a pacific one, to which 
might also be added the fact that it has been a life of 
incessant labor. Jules Simon owes his great and justly 
deserved renown exclusively to his own individual efEort 
— nothing to intrigue, nothing to extraneous circumstan- 
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<be8. Great and responsible as have been tlie positions be 
has filled, and filled worthily, his personal merits have 
ever been equal to the occasion and the place. Beyond 
this, no more fitting eulogy need be sought or attempted. 

The personal characteristics that have always distin- 
guished M. Jules Simon were especially noticeable at 
tiie commencement of his public career. When, despite 
his years, he occupied a professor s chair at Sorl)onne, 
he was fully equal to the responsibility imposed upon 
him. There, as everywhere else, he was, above and be- 
fore all things, a Liberal and a Moderator. A moderator 
q{ the present day is liked neither in name nor deed ; 
nor was he a greater favorite in 1840, when M. Jules 
Simon's first lectures were pronounced, and his first books 
published. No doubt this sentiment of moderation was 
the cause of many of the difiiculties which he was forced 
to encounter before success had crowned his efforts. 
Already the Liberals did not find him sufficiently violent 
to suit their views, and the clergy could not in the least 
comprehend his moderation and his eclecticism. It is 
the eternal history of parties, ever jealous, ever snspi- 
cious, and forever intolerant ! 

That which has never, and never could be, denied to 
H. Jules Simon, is his eloquence. His speech is har- 
monious, gentle, and convincing. Somewhat veiled as 
to his.regard, his manner and the pleasing ripple of his 
words put him at once en rapport with his listeners. So, 
also, has the exquisite refinement of his writings won 
the ready sympathy of cultured readers. An acquaint- 
ance with this man, once formed, can never be forgot- 
ten. Nothing in the voice, not over-strong, in the 
lapid, impassioned utterance, in the marvellously artistic 
phi'aseology — the very a^ne ot rhetorical art — would 
finiggest-the energy of the tribune,, admired .^nd. applaud- 
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ed by those whose good fortune it was to be present 
during the oratorical combats of the Corps L^gislatif in 
1871. It awoke the echoes of ancient Greece! When, 
in 1851, he lectured at Sorbonne on Aristotle and Plato, 
it was far from easy to divine that this youthful enthu- 
siast of the illustrious philosophers would, at some futiu*e 
day, find in himself all the ardor and courage befitting 
the tribunes of the Forum ! 

In 1849 he took his seat for the first time in apolitical 
body, having been elected to the Constituent Assembly 
by the voters of the C6tes-du-Nord. He occupied a 
place among the moderate men of RepubHcan faith, 
declaring himself an enemy of socialistic doctrines. In 
June of the same year, he conformed his conduct to his 
declarations, in a vigorous combat for the cause of liberty. 

M. Jules Simon occupied himself especially with 
questions of public instruction, defending the universi- 
ties against the furious Ultramontanism of Montalembert. 
Not that he contemplated a crusade against the Komish 
Church. He was by far too much a Liberal to espouse 
so purely a partisan cause ; but, at the same time, he 
was too tolerant in his views to admit that the liberty of 
conscience was a subject for state interference. There- 
fore it was that he combated Montalembert. But from 
this very combat was germinated a mutual esteem and 
friendship between these two militants, which ripened 
into a lasting affection after the encroachments of the 
Empire liad enveloped each in a common defeat. A 
touching souvenir is connected with this intimacy, of 
which M. Jules Simon never speaks without a certain 
feeling of pardonable pride. When Montalembert 
experienced the grief of seeing his only daughter quit 
the paternal mansion for the purpose of entering a con- 
vent, und^r ^circumstances which brought with th^n 
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great grief, mingled with imposed resignation, to which 
he gave expression in the concluding pages of the 
"Moines d'Occident," his friend and sympathizer, 
Jules Simon, was bj his side. He appreciated his 
anguish, and was a sharer in his sorrows. Death alone 
cut the cord of this friendship, begun in controversy 
but finally uniting in indissoluble bonds these antagonis- 
tic champions and closest of personal friends. 

In 1850, on account of the failure of the legislature to 
ratify his appointment to the Council of State, Jules 
Simon retired to private life. lie resumed his lectures 
at Sorbonne. It was in this peaceful retreat of learning 
that the coup (Tetat of December 2d found him. As 
has already been mentioned, he protested against and 
refused to recognize the new regime, and accepting liis 
opposition for a tacit resignation, '' Professor" Simon 
suddenly found himself out of politics — and the univer- 
sity f 

But the pen was a weapon of which his enemies even 
could not deprive him — a most formidable one in his 
hand, and directed for years afterward against the out- 
rage perpetrated upon France and intelligent Frenchmen. 

It was about this time that he began the preparation 
of his justly celebrated literary works — ** Le Devoir,'* 
"La Religion Maturelle," "La Liberte de Conscience," 
"LaLiberte," "L'ficole'*— all of which contributed so 
much to confirm tlie growing reputation of the author. 
The list was a long one. Jules Simon attacked for the 
most part social and political questions. Upon them he 
based his comments and his reasoning, but more as the 
moralist than the scholar, with conspicuous and praise- 
worthy independence, and with respect even for the doc- 
trines which he opposed. 

It was during this period also that ho undertook a series 
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et poHticiil eorifetm^&A m Belgium— wMch hats b^teit CBlSfA 
the birthpiaee of his popukrity . One of hii* ablest works 
('*Iia Lib<s^rt6 de Oonscsience") was the result of his 
observations in that country. It is not f or tis to at^ 
tempt to place a vahiation upon this work of Jtdbes 
Bimon, as compared with his other numerous literary 
productions; fie himself would consider it as unmerited 
flattery to pretend that it tended to establish his own 
infalHbility. But it can truthfully be said that th^ pifin- 
crples therein set forth are injurious to no one school, 
neither are they opposed to the doctrines he has always 
advocated — ^the doctrines of universaJ Kherty. They are 
tlie expressions of an independent nrnid, freely and ad- 
mirably set foi1;hy a model of style, ^ihaticed by th6 
spirit of profound conviction and religions tolerance. 

Under the Empire, the partisans of disappointed monar* 
chical schehies were willing to recognize, and to applaud 
even, the opposition of M. Jules Simon. The Empire 
overthrown^, they, curioiwly enough, found theinselves 
united* gainst tlie just critic of their less hopeful daysj 
who aiilsrays had been arid still continued their humane^ 
but no less^ determined, adversary. Such is the inevitable 
logic of eventis, and the result in this case, aS in nuitier- 
otis others, is by no means surprising. 

Thehour was rapidly approaching, however, which was 
to place Jules Simon once more in the tribune. Literally 
stifled for years under the Imperial regime, his political 
life was recommenced anew. He took his place in the 
Corps L^slatif as one of the five members representing 
the entire Opposition of the Chamber. 

The writer of this sketch was for a long time, because 
of certain official functions he enjoyed, the compulsory 
auditor of M. Jules Simon, and necessarily a more- at»^ 
t^itive observer thah' most dthers, inasmuch as it wa% 
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one ot hk dnti6ftt6 import tlie speeiches of th^ Viiiidiis 
oratdnsL Neyer will he forget tliOBe solemn sessions in 
wM^h the entire political history of a great nation ^iss 
pafised in review ! 

M. jnies Simon poseessed n^itlier the terse dialectic 
of iL Thier^ nor the iiowery rhetoric of M. Jules Favre^ 
nor yet the furioua verve oi M. Ernest Ficard> and, still 
Ie8i»^ the miisical eloquence of M. £mile Ollivier. But 
Im speech eoBfiprised much that was QomnHAat to, and 
eharaeteristie of, all these orators. Marvellous in attack, 
gentle in his exoiNJium, and impetuous in his peroration, 
he watf indeed a power in the tribune. The^ qualities 
he displayed on more than one occasion in the latter years 
of &e Empire^ Beside this, he was possessed of remark- 
able personal courage. In the Dem<>eratic sessions, often 
unmaniieply and always sii^icious^ he was constantly 
forced ta resMt insulting propositions. This he did with 
woiiderfui calmness and inimitable eang-froid. Espe- 
eiatty was this characteristic coolness displayed on the 31st 
of Oct(^r» 1870, during the hours when, t prisoner 
in the band of Gustavo Flourens, with the muskets^ 6f 
the: rioters levelled at his I^east,: h^ »i<^ deatit stsiritfg him 
i& the- facets aiid menacing, equally hi^ colleagues of &e 
Government of National Defence ! 

Up to the latter date he had remained' in power after 
the establishment of the regime of the 4th of September, 
1870. This portion of his life is so well known to all 
that it is now needless to recount its varied details, more es- 
pecially as he himself has depictied it in his ^^ Souvenirs 
de Quatre Septembre^" and given the finishing touches 
thereto in a second volume, entitled '^ Le Govemement de 
IL Thiers." The life of M. Jules Simcm diould be 
studied in these historic pages, from t3ie ovetthiK>w of 
,the Em^^e to the fall of M. Thiei^. 
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The work of which we speak is characteristicall j elo- 
quent. It contains not only the sentiments of the indi- 
vidual, but the lessons of a period the most dramatic in 
all our contemporaneous history. Whatever opinions 
one may entertain regarding the events of 1870-71, the 
sentiments of Jules Simon inspire both respect and sym- 
pathy. We follow him with intense interest throughout 
that stormy period, when, a slave of discipline, he was 
suddenly invested with power, under circumstances both 
unexpected and undesired. But his patriotism was 
equal to the emergency. He defended the cause of 
liberty in and (perhaps) out of season. He invoked the 
moral support Of France against the atrocities of the 
Commune, and finally accepted the portfolio of Public 
Instruction from the hands of President Thiers. 

The embittered, vanquished, and divided parties va- 
riously appreciated the conduct of Jules Simon during 
those troublous times. For ourselves, we remember 
only his energy against the insurrection of Paris. His 
action on that occasion was entirely worthy the character 
of the man. 

As Minister of Public Instruction and Cult, under the 
presidency of M. Thiers, the position of M. Jules Simon 
was an important one. No less so than when, after the 
24th of May, he found himself occupying tlie post of 
leader of the Opposition. But we are forced to pass 
over many of the incidents in his public career, and come 
to the one event which forms its principal episode. We 
refer, of course, to the famous 16th of May. 

Chosen a life Senator in December, 1875, Jules 
Simon, after a year passed in the political direction of the 
Steele newspaper, was summarily called to power by 
Marshal de MacMahon. In the programme which he 
laid before the Chambers he presented his Ministry, in 
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which figured M. le Dnc Decazes, M. Tieon Say, and M. 
Martel, as '' strictly Republican, resolutely Conservative,* 
and devoted to the liberty of conscience and respect for 
religion." Five months later M. Jules Simon refused 
to remain any longer under the protection of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, finding himself trammelled thereby. It 
was on this occasion that he was made the recipient of 
the unprecedented official letter of the President of the 
Republic, which is still fresh in the public mind. 

It may truthfully l>e asserted that no act of M. Jules 
Simon warranted the extraordinary audacity of the step 
taken by the Marshal- President. The action of the lat- 
ter is without a parallel in the history of parliamentary 
government. 

Curious to relate, the aforesaid letter was sent to the 
Minister of the Interior on the evening of the 15th of 
May. M. Jules Simon was absent from his house when 
it was delivered, and did not learn of its purport until 
the next morning. None except the immediate members 
of his own household witnessed liis indignant anger and 
not unnatural stupefaction. But when, an hour later, he 
repaired to the Palace of the Elysee, as the bearer of his 
own resignation, and those of his colleagues, he had re- 
gained his wonted calmness. The interview between the 
President and his First Minister could hardly have been 
a cordial one. The former briefly explained his fancied 
'• wrongs." Jules Simon found no difficulty in explain- 
ing his own position and the policy of his Ministry clear- 
ly and fully. With the Marehal, however, it was not a 
matter for explanation — it was a question of personal de- 
termination ! 

M. Jules Simon has sometimes been reproached with 
resigning too precipitately. It has been affirmed that, 
had he assumed another and different attitude, if he had 
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ptiblidy revolted agaiufit the - mjnstice thus fihuxieleBsly 
put xipoii him, and opealy defended . hid course ,: before 
the CbamberB, the matter woutd have asRumed an entire- 
ly different aspect, and resulted in a personal triumph for 
liimself . Such, posribly, might have ■ been the case. 
But it is; to he presumed that, as he did not have recourse 
to such action, it was chicffly f rem a knowledge of the 
fact that he was unable to rely upon a defiant and hostile 
majority, to which he had falsely been accused of "crook- 
ing the pregnant hinges of the knee " ! Hence, it cwne 
about that, under t^ peculiarly disagreeable ciFeumstan- 
ces of his official position, an immediate retreat : seined 
to him a boon greatly to be desired. ; He had not the 
energy even to essay the slightest resistance, whieh might, 
perhaps, have modified the condition of affairs. 'He:re- 
linquished power without any further protestation than 
that contained in his letter to the President of ;the 
Republic. 

Jules Simon is now in his seventieth year. But ad- 
vancing age has in no wise impaired his intellectual and 
physical vigor. It was only the other day tlu^t, in the 
tribune of the Senate, he proved himself once a^n 
master of the superb oratorical power of his prime. It 
is but lately, also, that he published that -grand work, 
"Dieu, Patrie, Liberte"— three grand mcH^l ideas in 
the life of the statesman and publicist, most admirably 
and ably set forth. This lion-hearted militant is not yet 
disarmed ! To-morrow he will again be found fully pre- 
pared and eager for the fray ! To combat for the right 
is his ambition, his pride, his life ! 

The great statesman, eminent orator, and renowned 
fioholar should be seen in his cheery salon in the Place do 
la Madeleine, where 'he has resided fcH* the ;p^t thirty 
years, in .the midst of his bool^, pictures, and c^V^ 
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d*a/rte — a salon familiar to the most distinguished repre- 
sentatives of the time. A man of letters ! — for such is 
Jules Simon, and he desires no prouder title. In all his 
yicissitudes of victory or defeat, his letters have remain- 
ed the dearest object of his life-long labor — faithful 
friends that never deceive nor betray ! — steadfast and 
trusty consolers which bring with their teacliings com- 
fort and sweet serenity to the troubled soul ! Such 
companionship very naturally renders Jules Simon indul- 
gent and resigned, and enables him, in the evening of 
life, to estimate without bitterness the adversaries of 
other days, among whom many love and all admire in 
him the prestige of his great and well -merited renown I 
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[Emilb Ebgkmank was born at Pfalzburg, Department of the 
Heurtbe (Lorraine), May dOtfa, 1883 ; Pibbkb Albxahpbb C^At- 
RiAK, at Soldatenthal, i^ forest hamlet nei^r AbreschTiller (sfi|i9 
Department), December 18tb, 1896t The father of the former 
'W^» # bool^aelter, of the If^tte? b, glftsafouiider, desQ^p^ant of an 
Italian family brought into France by Colbert, to introduee glf^ 
manufacture. Ercki^f^nn was placed as 9, boarder in the ^om«- 
munal College of Pfalzburg, whence, m 1849, he went to study 
law in Paris. Chatrian was destined by his parents for the busU 
ness of his ancestors, and was sent in the year 1844 into Belgium, 
where he soon obtained a good position in the glass-works, but, 
unable to overcome his taste for literature, he returned to Pfalz- 
burg, and took the position of usher in the Communal College. 
Here he first made the acquaintance of Erckmann in 1847, who 
had been obliged to return home on account of illness. From 
this period their history is common. Erckmann had already pub- 
lished a work under the title, *^Essai sur le Remplacement Mill- 
taire*' (Paris, 1844), but Chatrian had not appeared ^ a writer. 
In the same year they made their first joint production. They 
wrote a drama {Le Chaueur de% Buines) which was accepted on 
condition of certain changes by the Ambigu Comique Theatre. 
These conditions they refused to accept, and the matter dropped. 
The following year they contributed jointly a number of tales and 
sketches to the Demoerate du Hhirij but they failed to make any 
very decided impression, and the young authors almost despaired 
of success. Their subsequent career in Paris is very admiraMy set 
forth in the sketch which follows. They have been remarkably 
fortunate with all their productions since the appearance of 
** L^Illustre Docteur Math^us'' in 1859. The pleasures of Parisdan 
life have never weaned them from their love of country, and they 
are said to have built in the heart of Paris a little Pfalzburg, 
where they cherish the customs and foster the traditions of their 
native home. They are strong Republicans, and their later writ- 
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lug! bri«t1l6 a tpirit which has done mach to disabiiM the French 
people of knpemlietic ideas. Many of their stories have been 
translated and published in the United States, where they have 
become deservedly popular. The play known in this country as 
The BdU^ which is a special favorite with Mr. Henry Irving, the 
English tragedian, is an adaptation of ''Le Juif Polonais," the 
/ production of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian.] 



Upward of thirty-five years ago the Strasbourg 
Theatre gave the first representation of a drama entitled 
'^Alsace in 1814," composed by two yonng men of the 
country. It was a patriotic production, you may be 
sure, full of powder and martial spirit, which, on the even^ 
ing of its performance, so infiamed the political feelings 
of the Strasbourgeoises that a prudent Pref et of the 
**Oiti«en Bang'/ promptly interfered and forbade its 
repetition. The authors — one twenty-six y^ars of age, 
and the other only twenty-two — accepted the situation 
good^hnmoredly, and immediately set themselves about 
writing another, this time a characteristic provincial play, 
called ^'Georges ;'^ but it shared a similar fate with 
Schiller's Sehmderhcmnes^ and was never acted. 
The elder of the writers then turned his attention 
In another dix^ecdon, and published a pamphlet on 
'•Military Discipline;" the younger contributed a 
MNries of arti<^ on literary subjects in the Democrate du 
Rhm^ both adopting the compounded family name of 
each for a signature. Over this dual sign -manual 
they wrote conjcMUitly mairf stories and ricetdies which 
Jos^ with a greater or less degree of ssceess. One of 
these two iriends and lit^nry co-woarkers was Emile 
Erekxnami ; the other, Alexand^ Chatriam Their united 
Bantes, tw^e years later, became celebrated ; after an 
litKfjm of tw^ decades they had become illii8triou& 
- ^^ &efciQammrC%iateiaB I'^^ — an^ «dd stgnatpjEe^: trul jf, and 
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one likely to be remembered on acconnt of it8 singalar 
mixture of Franco-Germanic orthography^ not imlike 
that which Balzac attempted through another lingual 
harmony in his '*Z. Marcus." The name Erckmann- 
Chatrian, as recognized in the full literary light of to-day, 
was seen for the first time in 1859 on the yellow cover of 
a story-book, so-called — **Illustre Docteur Matheus," 
published by Bourdilliat of the Libraire NauveUe. The 
book was an immediate and unqualified success, being 
the first in its peculiar line of humor that had appeared 
in a long time. This droll medley of Hoffmann and 
Edgar A. Poe had just the tincture of exoticism about it 
to please the French fancy. A little hashish was not at 
all out of place, after the Normand ragout and country 
cider of ** Madame Bovary ;'* so everybody took to read- 
ing and talking about fantastic ^^ Doctor Matheus.'' It 
was the amusing history of an eccentric old physician 
from over the Rhine, a sort of Teutonic Don Quixote, 
and his ever-faithful squire, Sancho Paiiza, reappears 
under his Germanized appellation of "Concou Peter.'' 
The sorry profile of the hero of La Mancha is so fas- 
cinating in itself that it could scarcely have failed in 
bringing good fortune to this modem prototype in 
great-coat and three-cornered hat. But it was not alone 
the character of " Doctor Matheus" that made the work 
a favorite. MM. Erckmann-Chatrian had embellished 
and enriched it with a great variety of most wonderful 
adventures, no less amusing than charming. 

Emile Erckmann, of Pfalzburg, and Pierre- Alexandre ■ 
Chatrian, of Soldatenthal, had formed a literary copart- 
nership, and, as they began, so have they continued. It 
was in 1848 that they conjointly started out on their 
career of letters. They came to Paris and at once settled 
down to work — Erekmannr devoting a portion of his 
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tmie to the etndj of the law, and Chatrian accepting the 
position of eaahier in the Eastern Bailway Company. 
Wise precautions these for the two yonng men, who were 
otAj too well aware that the distinctions and emolu- 
ments of purely Uterary pursuits are of slow growth at 
best. 

It' will be observed that the biography of Erckmann- 
dhatrian is very unpretending up to the moment when 
**iLmiii8tre Docteur Matlieus'* made its appearance. 
This biography • might almost be condensed into two. 
words : labor and patience. * 

The morning after the publication of their first book, 
IfM. Erekmann^Chatrian awoke to find themselves fa- 
mous. ** Hugucs 4e Loup," *' Maitre Daniel Roch," 
•'Dontes des Bords du Rhin," and ** Contes de la 
^Sf ontagne* ' fallowed in rapid succession. Every one of 
these books is of a more pronounced diaracter than 
"LMHustre Doeteur Matheus," They display inven- 
tive powers of the highest order, at once spontaneous 
"and natural. The writers sought for and found surprises 
in tliat source of legitimate marvel which is tlie direct 
outcome of nature itself. Without doubt M. Erekmann 
and M. Chatrian themselves entertained the same view 
of it, for it was happiness indeed to return to the 
brusqueness of their youthfttlexperiences, and essay an- 
other attempt in the patriotic ** Roman reel " with the 
** Fou Y^gof " — «n episode of the invasion of 1814. 

Let us endeavor, before-separating their first romances, 
to characterize Hihem a little. Both inhabited the same 

* Some of the Jtancy sketehes jof the .two friends, now reunited 
jwder the signature of Erckmann-GhAtrian, had already been pub- 
lished m I/Artute (1S^7 and 1858) separately, under the name of 
eaeh, as» for example, '"Le Bourgmestre en Bouteille;" by Alex- 
andre (HKatrian,-«iid **L*CBil Invnlble,*' by fiinUe firckmann. 
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locality, one of those little towns in Alsace, of German 
aspect, but in sentiment intensely French, which in times 
past has been the scene of terrible dramas. It was here 
that the worthy burgomaster was murdered by a Polish 
Jew. An odd, picturesque, and altogether interesting 
village, this Pfalzburg, with cleanly streets between rows 
of shining frame houses, typical of the personal charac- 
teristics of the inhabitants. Fowls peck in the public 
liighways, and fresh-faced, flaxen-haired children roll 
over each other in heaps of rosy fleeh ; the women and 
young girls sit upon the doorsteps, plying their busy iin- 
gers the while to the air of some native refrain, like the 
song of the '* Lauterbach Lied ;" the aged devote their 
time to reading, the young and vigorous assuming the 
burdens of labor ; through the half -opened windows is 
seen the dining-room with its long polished table ; plates 
of Strasbourg faience arc ranged on the dresser ; the 
cuckoo-clock sounds the hour of repast, and from the 
kitchen beyond the odors of sauerkraut mingle with 
those of the fsLr-isnaed saucis^on de Strasbourg ; maid- 
servants, with bared arms fling back over their shoulders 
the long braids of brown-gold hair, which constitute the 
crowning glory of Alsacian women ; they fill the gen^ 
erous tankards with foaming beer, and the glasses with 
sparkling Bhine wine. All is prepared — when suddenly 
a commotion arises. An old sorceress has passed the 
street comer, uttering doleful cries of lamentation, not 
unlike the Scotch gypsies in Sir Walter Scott's tales. 
The body of a man with his throat cut has been found in 
a lake hard by. How long had it lain there ? "Who can 
tell ? The vine which has yielded this glowing wine ex- 
tended its roots into the lake. It is related in smothered 
tones, that the blood of the dead may have passed, 
through the mysterious alchemy of nature, into the 
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flagons of the burgomaster, and quickly the affrighted 
guests fly in terror liomeward, and tremblingly lock 
themselves up in their houses, listening to imaginary 
wolf-calls from the distant forest. 

Tired perhaps of renarrating such hyperbolical scenes, 
as in the Pantagrulian chef'd*(mivrej " L'Ami Fritz," or 
of sounding the praises of sauerkraut and beer, so closely 
allied to all the loves and miseries of their native Alsacian 
village, MM. Erckmann - Chatrian, encouraged by the 
success of " Foil T6gof," were not long in producing 
^^ Madame Th^rese," and from this romance dates the 
period of their world-wide populainty. 

The two friends were fully sensible of the fact that, in 
France especially, national recollections furnished the 
most promising themes for popular treatment, and 
uniting their efforts in this direction, they wrote accord- 
ingly. In one of his admirable lectures at the College of 
France — ^lectures too little known * — M. Jules Michelet, 
speaking one day of the unpublished history to be found 
among the masses, the great unknown and unlettered, 
said: ** Every day, while you are at home, seated in 
your study, reading I know not what books — histories of 
the Revolution, mine perhaps — I can well believe that in 
these moments you may absolutely hear, without sus- 
pecting it, the Revolution and the Empire which are 
passing. I refer to that man of sixty years, older it may 
be, who, with hoarse voice, is crying his wares ; who, 
for your benefit, precedes the sun in his rising, in order 
to sell you I know not what. I repeat, it is the Revolu- 
tion, the Empire, which are passing on their indefatiga- 
ble march ; so that, if you go to the window and gaze 

* i quote these lines from the Cour% de MichcUt (1847 48) 
which appear in a volume now difficult to find. 
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into tlie street beiow^ yoa will see before jou the saxoe 
individual about whom you have been reading, and of 
whom the book gives you but an indifferent idea, the 
living, moving, speaking,^ acting man in reality. These 
men are indestructible. You will see them at sixty or 
sev^ity years of ag& traversii^ the streets of Paris^ 
Well, gentlemen^ stop and chat with them for a few 
moments^ and you will be astonished at the amount of 
actual Instory which yet remains unwritt^i I That 
which ia written is the smaller part, and may be the least 
worthy ;, yet there is a world of unwritten things. This 
class still live, but they may not live to-morrow,, for day 
by day they are passing from our sight." 

Tliese aged ones, which, every day are dropping -bom, 
our midst, were the very men with whom, thirty- six 
years, ago,. M. Erekmann. and M. Chatrian held converse, 
and from whom tliey gathered their histories. In 
former times just sueh men inliabited Alsacian villages', 
and their greatest deh'ght was to pour into willing ears 
tlie story of their lives and adventures. It is this world 
of '^tilings unwritten" tliat the twin novelists have 
recorded. They put in actual practice the thought of 
Michelet. In their daily walks they greeted ii\» old 
^' historians,." and listened to the garrulous reminiscences 
of each; They published a romance, based upon the 
material thus acquired— a sort of " Legend of Herr 
Omnes," as Luther expressed it. 

" Madame Therese" (Paris : 1864:) was the first step 
on this gloriously travelled road. And what was this 
" Madame Th6rese," upon which the authors hav^ since 
founded a military drama ? It was a history rather than 
a romance- — a succession of eloquent conversations, where 
the recital is sacrificed to the idea, and the effect to the 
dlscusdon ; and the fable wliich binds the varibuaconr 
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▼erstttibns ht one harmoriious chain of historical romance, 
lis as^ attracttre, simple, and touching as the tmth. 
^* Madame Th^rese" is the daughter of Alsacian peas- 
fmtS) who, 6n the invasion of republican territory, came 
forward like Joan of Arc to the defence of her country. 
She departs with the anny, taking her little brother Jean 
along with her, who beats the drum, while she herself 
ministers' to the rehof of the wounded. It happens that 
the French are surprised by the Austrians in a little vil- 
lage — the village previously mentioned, but just now 
deserted by its inhabitatits~-and a desperate conflict 
ensues. Madame Thercse is left for dead, and h'ttle 
Jean, weeping bitterly, follows his battalion, which takes 
refuge in the forest. He carried his drum sluiig over 
his shOTilder, his childish figure bent with the fatigues of 
liie march, while great tears rolled dbwn hid cheeks, 
blackened with powder smoke. His cotrii^de called otit 
to him, ** Gbnrage, Jean, couiige ;" bilt the grief - 
stricken boy did not hear him. ** Yon are sure that 
Madame Thi6i^se is not dead. ' ' The brave Germans * re- 
turned and picked np the wounded wottian, nursed and 
cured her ; and it is the cbnversations of the French 
ccmMniere witli the villagers which forms, so to speak, 
the libretto from which MM. Erckmann-Chatrian have 
written eloquent variations on liberty, equality, and the 
spirit of modern progress. The woman represents 
Fran(;e. The authors did not select at random among 
the compatriots of Joan of Arc. The blood of Lorraine 
coursed through her veins. The modem spirit (we ar^ 
in 1792), the rising breeze of emancipation, that which 
kissed the forehead of Goethe on the eve of the combat 



""It is a painful ordeal to write these words ait the presie'iit 
moment. — Jules Clarbtib. ' ' ^ 
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of Volney— the living breath of liberty touched her head 
and her heart. She speaks in the name of her country, 
which yonder proclaims the rights of man — in a woixi, 
she converts to liberty the representatives of the middle 
ages, and secures in advance the priceless heritage of 
equal rights for all. 

In reality, the danger reef to be avoided in the treat- 
ment of a subject of this character is magniloquence. 
On this point MM. Erckmann-CIiatrian have succeeded 
admirably. The one thing which they loved and sought 
for above all others was — truth. Their descriptions, for 
example, and their rural scenes especially, are stamped 
with poetic realism, if the two words do not themselves 
protest against this odd coupling. It is this vivacious 
sentiment of reality, and the artistic skill displayed in 
the manner of expression, which give a peculiar charm 
to our authors' always charming productions. 

The writings of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian are simple 
and chaste — anotlier secret of their wonderful success. 
Tliis simplicity, which most favorably contrasts with the 
absurd exaggerations of many of our so-called novelists, 
is potent in the cause of that purity of sentiment which 
is to be found in the innocent, unsophisticated country 
girl of the present day. The Germans have preferred 
the claim of their own country for the motherhood of 
these writers, so thoroughly French at heart. The an- 
nouncement by a Leipsic publishing house of a forth- 
coming translation of the complete works of Erckmann- 
Chatrian, affirms this claim with a seriousness, tonUa-fait 
paradoxical, that these Alsacian patriots properly belong 
to Germcm literature ! Indeed, these over-modest peo- 
ple have '* the charm of honesty." With a hke under- 
standing, perhaps, Germany annexed Alsace and Lor- 
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raine, and still entertains similar ambitions in the direc- 
tion of Boorgogne and the Franehe-Compte I 
. German anthers — these writers of " Le Consent de 
1818," of ** Waterloo," and of " Le Blocus !" Ger- 
mans— these implacable haters of the power over the 
Khine, who are the most ardent enemies of our enemies ! 
However, there have been found writers, in Germany 
as well as in France, to fling back, from whence it came, 
this gratuitous insult. Yet, it has been discovered, all 
at once, that the national historical novels of these two 
Alsacian authors are *' anti-patriotic "! What a sur- 
prise ! Must one smile, or be angry ? 

Some fifteen years since, in the oflSce of the Constitu- 
tionndy M. Chathan met one evening with M. Sainte- 
Beuve, who said to him : ** I have read your books ; I 
had wished to devote to you one of my Mondays ; I shall 
not do it. I find your romances to be Iliads of Fear J ' ^ 

Chatrian smiled as he answered : 

*' Monsieur, my collaborator and myself come of blood 
that has been freely shed for France. Our fathers 
fought for the country, and if we, their sons, extol peace, 
it is not from cowardice, but from a horror of carnage. 
It is— if you care to know it — that our fathers may griev- 
ously suffer from invasion in our own Alsace. I sin- 
cerely tnist that the conjecture may never be verified, 
but if by any possibility it should be, then look for 
Enikmann Chatrian, whom you will not find among the 
tmiid!'^ 

The Germans who were hurled back at Raincy know 
whether Chatrian spoke truly. That garden of Raincy I 
Once only have 1 visited it, but I can still see as plainly 
as though it was only yesterday, the stout, genial Erck- 
mann, seated beneath the shade of a cherry-tree — which 
1 afterward recognized at the Theatre Frangaise in 
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** L' Ami Fritz'' — with clear eye and habitually calm ex- 
pression, smoking his porcelain pipe, and, between pit£b 
of smoke, giving utterance to some philosophical theory. 
He is the " visionary" partner in a firm of which. Cha- 
trian is the active member. Most willingly would Erck- 
mann still confine himself to the fantastic tales of their 
literary debut It is Chatrian, the typical soldier, with 
beard and mustache of a sub-ofiicer, who has directed 
the policy of collaboration as regards patriotic national 
themes— the " unwritten history" of which Michelet so 
pertinently speaks. It was Chatrian who, one day, made 
the following proposition : "Lot us drop VL'Araignee 
Crabe' and write * Madame Therese. ' " 

Never, certainly, could the slightest suspicion have 
legitimately attached to the loyalty of these two friends. 
In. their cottage at Raincy, wliere they are accuslomedto 
spend their summer vacation, hang pictures representing 
various episodes of their military romances, before which 
they should be seen and heard, singing_the patriotic re- 
strains of their well-beloved Alsace. Tears suffuse their 
jByes, and their.voices tremble with emotion. They sing 
for and, to each other, as when children they sung. to- 
gether at Pfalzburgthe old songs of 1814-15. 

When .these imputations first appeared, on the day 
after the publication of " L'Histoire du Plebiscites" a 
violent and hastily written work, the public of the * * Oom- 
ledie iFran^ais" responded by saluting the names of the 
authors of *^L'Ami Fritz" with thunders of applause. 
It is well remembered with what genuine aflSrmation 
H. Got thrust upon the audience the names of the slan- 
dered writers. " The piece which we have the Tumor 
(markedly emphasizing .the word ^ honor') to represent, 
is by JErektnann- Chatrian. " This was not the; first vic- 
tory the novelists had won, biit it was "eminently aatis- 
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factory. '^Le Jaif Polonais,'' performed at the little 
Gliiny Theatre in 1868, was a great enccess, owing to 
the inexplicably mysterions charm which so greatly dis- 
tinguished ^^L'lllnstre Doctenr Math^ns." *^ L'Ami 
Fritz" delighted everybody with its exquisite simplicity 
of household romance. 

In all their romances MM. Erckmann-Chatiian have 
demonstrated not only the cruelties but the infamies of 
war. Alfred de Vigny has expressed it in the definitive 
phraae, " Is it known how many aBsassinations compose 
a battle ?" They are legal, official, and requited assas- 
sinations, with whom the authors of ^^ Le Consent de 
1813" and of "Blocus" have to reckon. It is the 
anonymous blood of the multitude that cries aloud from 
their pen- points. Every man who resolutely devotes 
himself to the pursuit of truth in attacking an existing 
evil runs great risk of finding the task imposed upon his 
own shoulders. MM. Erckmann-Chatrian have espied 
an enemy~a terrible enemy— and straightway begin an 
assault. They have mercilessly declared war against 
war, and in all their books have with liappy persistence 
stripped from the hideous demon his blood-stained robes 
of ** glory,- 'and exposed his enormity to the light of 
civilization and . progress. The carnage of the battle- 
field ; the heaps of the dying and the dead ; the fair- 
haired conscripts whom a shot laid low in the trenches 
five hundred leagues from their native homes ; the be- 
trothed whom the great levy made widows ; the motliers 
who trembled and turned pale at the sound of the can- 
non ; the harassed troops, returning, maimed and starv- 
ing, from the luckless and useless campaign, and who, 
after pouring out their blood like water, prematurely 
old, with no prospect before them but misery and want, 
burn tneir last cartridge in order to blow out their own 
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brains at the foot of some rampart ; the savage horsemen 
who dash past, burying their reeking sabres in hjiman 
skills ; the wheels of gun-carriages, crushing, in the mad 
gallop of liight; the limbs of the dead and wounded alike 
— such are some of the scenes they have depicted, with a 
skill rarely if ever equalled, certainly never surpassed, 
and which, through their books, they have impressed in- 
delibly upon the minds of others. 

Brave inen and true — these Alsacian poets I When they 
were writing *^*Le Juif Polonais' • they little expected it 
would one day become a protest against conquest. With 
what feelings of emotion must they have gazed upon 
those Alsacian costumes in ■* L' Ami Fritz," which now, 
unhappily, go to make up the fashion of the foreigner, 
and with what a melancholy charm they listen to thd 
notes of the '^ Lauterbach Lied," also bqcome a German 
air by grace of Krupp guns 1 " Le Juif Polonais" at- 
tracted with a new interest, at a time when Falquemont 
was called *^ Falkenburg/' when Chatean-Salins became 
'* Salzburg," and Thionville descended to ** Dieden- 
hofen !" It nmst be acknowledged that this Alsace 
and Lorraine, the price of which we citizens of France 
to-day feel most keenly, and which we lovq more than 
ever before it was wrested from us, have not been un- 
derstood by us as they deserved. Besides, France itself 
is culpable in having neglected for two hundred years to 
popularize the French tongue in those provinces. It 
has too long been a habit among us to amuse ourselves 
at the expense of the Alsacian dialect, and to make of it 
a comic element in our vavdeviUea. Hitherto the Alsa- 
clans, mstead of bemg recognized for what they really 
are — a grave, mdustrious, worthy people — have come to 
be accepted for the type conceived of them in opera 
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homff^By and in the united mischievouB nonsense of Offen- 
bach and Meilhac-Halevy. 

The day that MM. Erckmann ventured to represent 
upon the stage the true and tender type of genuine Alsa- 
cian character, they seriously risked tlieir reputations. 
The public deliglits in clinging to accepted ideals, how-^ 
ever inaccurate or unjust. " On dit " is quit© suffi- 
cient to satisfy the majority, who acquiesce without oppo- 
sition or inquiry. Hence it became a self-imposed duty, 
on the part of these two writers, to exhibit the peculiar- 
ities of their fellow-countrymen in a true light. And 
one of them had paid a personal debt by his exertions in 
this direction. M. Erckmann had a cherished sister, un- 
married and remaining in the paternal home where she 
was bom, and who had grown old. Mile. Erckmann first 
saw the light of day during the siege of Pfalzburg — an 
event which Erckmann-Chatrian have graphically de- 
scribed in their works. Her birth occurred amid the 
boomings of cannon and explosion of shells, and, from 
whatever cause, she had always exhibited a certain sad- 
ness of disposition throughout her entire life. Never 
having quitted her native town, her days were passed in 
quiet and seclusion. When the second siege came, it 
seemed ahnost as though she recognized the dreadful 
sounds. Before it had ended she was dead I 

It is now some years since the two collaborators finished 
a romance, destined, I believe, for the Journal dea 
Debats—ilie title of which has escaped my memory — a 
romance entirely peculiar in its character, and finished 
but a few days previous to the incident just mentioned. 
Before sending it to the printer, MM. Erckmann-Chatrian 
re-read it together. A shade of disappointment settled 
mpon their faces : the romance was not satisfactory, 
to the jauthors, at least. What author has not experi- 
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enced eimilar misgivings ? " Shall I tell you what I think 
about it ? " suddenly remarked Chatrian. " It is lame. 
We have made a mistake ; but listen : This romance 
represents a considerable sum of money ; after we have 
expended it, we shall be none the richer, and will have 
incurred the responsibility for a mediocre work. I am 
only too well aware that it has cost us much time and 
labor to cover these sheets with ink ; but what avails it ? 
One's expectations cannot always be realized ; and, just 
now that we both are in bad humor, let it be settled in 
this wise : You set out immediately for the Vosges for a 
much-needed rest ; I, of course, am forced to remain in 
Paris ; but before you go, let ua hum evei^y leaf of this 
9nanuseripty so that, hereafter, we may not be tempted 
to make use of it in any way." 

" Very well," responded Erckmann, ** to the stake 
with it at once." 

The doomed manuscript was thrown into the blazing 
grate, and when the last vestige had disappeared, the 
two authors shook hands warmly. 

To the casual reader this incident may seem neither 
striking nor noteworthy ; but it was an act of heroism 
nevertheless. Only those who know the laborious cost 
of such a production can appreciate the true value of the 
sacrifice its destruction involved. 

But to resume. The real worth of such literary labor 
as that expended by MM. Erckmann-Chatrian is incon- 
testable. In the day of decline of pure, healthful, and 
helpful literature, in the encroachments of sensationalism 
of the baser sort upon the fair domain of legitimate let- 
ters, such works are few and exceeding far between. 
As can be, as has been, said of the writings of MM. 
Erckmann-Chatrian : " They have always exhibited a 
Jlrm aitistio conscientiousness in the dissemination of 
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healthful ideas, which they (the writers) themselves ac- 
cepted, and knew to be sound and true.'' 

One thing more : The work of MM. Erckmann-Cha- 
trian — this legend of a comer of the earth — this history 
of their old province, a country cherished by the country 
—the work, I say, is essentially of a high moral order 
and consummate art, dissembled beneath a modest, 
sithple exterior. Talents such as they have demonstrated 
during the two decades just past aro indeed grand. 
These men entertained no ambition to write for the let- 
tered class, neither for the idlers, the sensation-mongers, 
nor the biases. As they have never sought to astonish 
nor intoxicate ; as they have followed their own convic- 
tions ; as they have cared above all for the natural, writ- 
ing always from pure conviction and avoiding especially 
the clap-trap of mere literary pyrotechnics — so these sin- 
cere men find that, in the end, they have raised a monu- 
ment to their renown, all the more substantial and last- 
jug from the entire absence of the whims, vanities, and 
infatuations of fashion. It was but a year or two since 
that the great English University of Oxford decided that 
** The Conscript of 1813" should hereafter figure in its 
library as a classical warTc ! 

\ Happy they who wrote ^'Manon Lescaut," that im- 
perishable history of a passion drawn from the gutter ! 
Far happier they who, in this rushing stream, gather the 
•blue vergissmeinnicht of " L'Ami Fritz," or the snowy 
T)uckwheat blossoms in an idyl like *' La Mare au 
Diable 1" 
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[Paul Bert was born at Auxerre, Department of the Yonne, 
October 17th, 1833. He received the benefits of the educational 
institutions of his native town, and afterward prepared himself 
for admission to the Polytechnic School of Paris. Meantime his 
parents had determined upon the law as a profession, and he 
prosecuted his studies in that direction up to the point of receiv- 
ing a license to practice ; but the legal profession was not in 
accordance with his tastes, and he abandoned it for that of medi- 
cine. In 1863 he received his degree as a Doctor of Medicine, 
and in 1866 that of Doctor of Sciences. He was made Instructor 
in Zoology to the Faculty of Sciences at Bordeaux in place of 
Flourens, and succeeded the celebrated Claude Bernard at Sor- 
bonne. His political life dates from the overthrow of the Empire 
in 1870. After the 4th of September he was made Prefect of the 
Department of the Nord by M. Gambetta, a post which he contin- 
ued to hold until the first days of February, 1871, resigning when 
the latter retired from the control of the Government of National 
Defence. During the same year he was elected a delegate to the 
National Assembly, and took his place among the Union Republi- 
cans of that body. He was named unanimously as Reporter of the 
Law on the creation of the faculties of medicine. Upon the for- 
mation of the Gambetta Ministry of 1881, he was named Minister 
of Public Instruction. The ** Clerical '' press "^as very much ex- 
ercised over the selection of Paul Bert for such a post. One paper 
declared it '* scandalous^* and ** insolent ;" some Republican 
journals likewise demurred to it. A Legitimist organ noted that 
** worship is handed over to a man who has hitherto treated it as 
a pamphleteer rather than as a statesman ;'' while another styled 
it ** an act of bad policy and worse taste." At the time of tak- 
ing office M. Paul Bert was waited on by a delegation, to which 
he made the following statement : '* We wish to see the Concordat 
strictly carried out. We do not project making the clergy a 
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national body in practice. We shall abstain from a policy of tio* 
lence or party molestation. All that has been said in r^ard 16 
myself will eraporate. The people will see that I am neither a 
reyolutionist nor a blunderer.'* IL Berths sdentifie disooTeries, 
which haTe gained for him evmi a wider celebrity than his politi- 
cal achiercanents, are Intelligently discossed by the writer of the 
succeeding pages. I 



It is not without danger that advanced science and 
active politics are brought in contact with each other, 
especially in a democracy, hostile to the phirality system, 
jealous of the combination of talents, and ascribing the 
limitations of each with mathematical precision. 

The law of division of labor — one of the dogmas of 
the times which we delight in pushing to its extreme 
conclusions — seems to be sharply contradicted by the 
example of a man engaged simultaneously in scientific 
investigation and political pursuits. The irony witii 
which M. Paul Bert manifests to his contemporaries is 
conspicuously glaring ; hence they have determined to 
make him pay for Jiis hardihood as dearly as possible. 

For, of a truth, it is intolerable and absolutely scanda- 
lous that one man should aspire to, and actually obtain, 
a brilliant success in two so widely different branches of 
human thought and action ! A brain so replete and so 
complete evidently must be wanting in balance and tnie 
seriousness I There is, indeed, an exquisite enmity in the 
double scientific and political existence of M. P&ul Bert. 
This life, essentially progressive, follows two courses to 
a common goal — viz., the establishment of scientific 
truth in society, demonstrated and proven, to the down- 
fall of superstition and falsehood. 

If one wishes to understand thoroughly the subject of 
light, its nature and its laws, not light alone should bo 
studied, but shade as well — shade which is not the oppo* 
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Bite of light, but a diminution of it, a light existing l>ut 
obscured. 

Light in intellectual atmosplieres is truth, proven, 
reflecting realities ; shade is hypothesis, superstition, 

dogma. 

****** 

Active, alert, and of strong frame, superbly propor- 
tioned, M. Paul Bert has an expansive forehead and 
keenly penetrating eyes. There is about him an air du 
combat^ indicative of "great mental force and high per- 
sonal courage. He is fertile in resource, and armed with 
vast erudition, which enables him to promptly repulse 
the enemy, no matter from what direction he may un- 
dertake the assault. 

Bom at Auxerre, October 19th, 1833, Paul Bert fol- 
lowed as thorough a course of stud^' at the college of his 
native town as was possible in a purely provincial insti- 
tution. He was only a mediocre student at that age, 
and in the midst of surroundings in nowise calculated to 
stimulate his mental faculties ; but nevertheless hd 
actually obtained a certain academic triumph by his bent 
of natural genius. In his early boyhood he developed a 
very remarkable inclination for scientific research. He 
entered Sainte-Barbe with the intention of preparing 
himself for admission to the Polytechnic of Paris, but a 
romantic caprice at that time gave a new direction to his 
future course. He next applied himself to the study of 
the law and received a license to practise — a poor scholar, 
it is true, in legal lore, absolutely scorning new studies, 
and basing his admiration and faith only upon equity 
and justice, as contemplated by the old Eoman code. 
"I criticise the laws," he once frankly admitted, 
*' without aGqui7*ing themy The future deputy of the 
Republic revolutionized the Code^ but neglected to study 
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it. Decidedly a most deplorable debut for an ambitious 
advocate I 

Paul Bert incidentally made the acquaintance of M. 
Gratiolet, chief of th6 anatomical department of the 
National Museum — the great and good Gratiolet, no less 
renowned in science than beloved by his fellow-men — 
and from that period dates the new departure in his own 
life work. At last he found himself in his proper ele- 
ment, surrounded by an atmosphere congenial to his 
tastes and befitting his mental power. Under the stinm- 
lating influence of the master spirit, the struggling mind 
of the pupil unfolded itself, leaf by leaf, into the full 
and perfect flower. 

Some years after, on the 4:th of May, 1866, Paul Bert 
was chosen to pronounce the eulogy over the grave of 
his friend and instructor, Pierre Gratiolet, and the occa- 
sion could not help calling forth all the delicacy of senti- 
ment of which the orator was master. This eulogy is to 
be found at the commencement of a volume entitled 
*' Lejons, Discours et Conferences." * It is a superior 
Tnorceauy containing exquisite pages. As a writer, Paul 
Bert has never produced anything finer. The words 
come straight from the heart, a;nd those who are un- 
familiar with them do not really know Paul Bert. His 
renowned scientific works have made us familiar with 
the savant; his reports and speeches in the Chamber 
reveal to us the deputy ; but it is in this eulogium that 
we recognize the man. 

Between Paul Bert and Pierre Gratiolet there existed 
fundamental differences of opinion. They disagreed on 
£he one subject most essential in the constitution of the 
universe and of life. The latter, ** an eloquent cham- 

^ . .... . > 

♦ Paris : Charpentier, 1880. 
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pion of spiritualistic doctrines," believed in the existence 
and action of a superior principle — the origin of thought 
and source of progression. ^Paul Bert differed from 
Gratiolet in this opinion, thereby fumisliing to most 
observers a radical contrast, a constitutional difference, 
apparently, between these two pre-eminently inquiring 
minds. And yet, when we come to analyze carefully 
both, we find that the difference wliicli at the first glance 
seemed so wide and irreconcilable, is merely superficial. 
Paul Bert speaks of the character of his first master with 
such profound intelligence and eloquent sympathy that, 
underneath all doctrinal disputes, there is recognized the 
veritable human bond which makes the whole world kin. 

Gratiolet sought to demonstrate, in his ** Recherches 
sur les PUs Cerebraux de I'Homme et des Primates," 
that man and the monkey differ in their origin, and that 
the one will be first and the other last in the chain of 
species. The brain of the creature classed in the lower 
scale may be inferior in appearance to that of the orang- 
outang or the gorilla; *' nevertheless," says Gratiolet, 
*'hehas that of a speaking soul." The microcephales 
conserve their intellectual aptitudes no less than man. 
The greater part have an intelligible language, very im- 
perfect, it is tnie, but articulate and abstract. But while 
exceeding illness may diminish the mental power of a 
man, such diminution, however great, cannot make a 
monkey of him from an intellectual point of view. 

Paul Bert, who delights in commenting upon this, 
proposition, himself writes : " Supreme dignity of man I 
intelligence which itself conceives and personifies causes I 
inexhaustible subject for meditation, anguish, and enthu- 
siasm I Never has a greater adept scrutinized nature 
more scientifically in order to determine the conditions 
ot thy grandeur. For this intellectual power, and the 
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organic harmony which expresses while serving it, Gra- 
tiolet cherished an idealism almost amounting to adora- 
tion. In his eyes, as was the case with Pascal, man is 
visibly created for thought. Gratiolet has often been 
reproached for proceeding a priori. Let us at once 
protest against such an impatation. Master of his 
winged thought, patiently restraining it within the slug- 
gish wake of careful investigation, he appears most 
worthy of admiration in the analyses of details, having 
the genius which is fniitful of deeds." 

Paul Bert informs us that Gratiolet was an orator, 
writer, and poet, as well as a scholar and experimenter 
of the first order, with a heart as noble as his mind — all 
of which gifts are again found in him who pronounces 
80 noble an eulogium of his first master. Here is dis- 
played the plenitude of mind and heart which constitutes 
the peculiar patrimony of the savants of our nation. 
Paul Bert himself is joined to the very marrow of the 
French race, and is part of the incorruptible and sacred 
fibre of France. 

Paul Bert quitted the legal profession for the study of 
medicine. Licensed in 1863 as doctor of medicine, and 
as doctor of sciences in 1866, he was made instructor in 
zoology to the Faculty of Sciences at Bordeaux in place 
of Flourens, and succeeded the celebrated Claude Ber- 
nard at Sorbonne. 

From this time forward his career is known to all. 
Unaided, he won his place in the foremost ranks of the 
University ; he became one of the most distinguished 
professors of his country. The political preferment he 
has since received cannot lend addition^ lustre to his 
name, nor take away any of the distinctions everywhere 
accorded it. 

The good fortune which brought him into intimate 
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relationghip with M. Grratiolet likewise placed him, 
about the year 1860, in the same track. with Claude Ber- 
nard, who was also, his preceptor for five or six years. 
As he had resisted his first master on fur\damental 
points, Paul Bert maintained his original controversy, 
with the second. The friendship of Claude B.ernard for 
Paul Bert began in controversy — an intellectual battle 
between the two; and perhaps it was for this very 
treason that a friendship thus conceived should have 
proved all the more ardent and enduring. 

The scientific labors, researches, and discoveries of 
Paul Bert have satisfied himself, at least, that life is the 
result of certain surrounding elements. Organized mat- 
ter proceeds from the perpetual struggle of ambient 
mediums — air and water, in conjunction with the forces 
of light and heat. These mediums also tend to the de- 
composition of organized matter, laying siege to organ- 
ism, seeking, night and day, to penetrate, to dissolve, to 
reduce it in accordance with the grand plan of nature. 
But organism resists, and not only does it resist, it tri- 
umphs for a certain period ; it absorbs the besieging 
forces. 

This perpetual struggle which is constantly going on 
through alternating conditions of defeat and victory, is 
the sum and substance of animal life — ^as Paul Bert rep- 
resents it. To employ his own phraseology : *' Life is 
the natural result of a conflict between physical organiza- 
tion and the surrounding influences in nature which 
eternally combat it." He arrives at this conclusion at a 
single bound — that there is a distinct and separate life in 
the various component parts of animal creation which go 
to make up the living body in its entirety. In this con- 
nection the history of the immortal '' Queue de Rat,'* 
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which has shaken the entire system of modem philoso- 
phy, very naturally finds its place. 

Paul Bert has demonstrated that the tail of a rat, sev- 
ered from the body, continues to retain its vitality for 
eight days, if the surrounding temperature does not ex- 
ceed ten degrees. This tail, skinned and introduced 
tmder the skin on the back of a rat, continues to live, 
grow, ossify, and occupies in the interior of the animal 
(provided it be a young one) all the proportions it would 
havfe occupied on the outside of the body in its natural 
position. 

M. Bert has been able to vary his method of " graft- 
ing" from one animal to another, thus subjecting them 
to numerous curiously interesting experiments. He has 
also extended his investigations with the aforesaid rat's 
tail, and carefully annotated certain scientific data as to 
the effects produced upon it by heat, cold, electricity, 
gas, acids, etc., seeking out under what peculiar influ- 
ences the tail is enabled to preserve its astonishing 
vitality. 

In any event the tail of the rat accommodated itself to 
natural laws. It developed, decayed, lived or died, fol- 
lowing always clearly defined conditions. Paul Bert has 
adduced from these experiments a general idea that has 
given rise to much contention in the scientific world : 

" Therefore, it is necessary," he says, " to reduce to 
cardinal principles the morphological evolution of an 
entire being, accepting for a theory that such principles 
are multiple, existing in every known element, and that, 
in this sense, Kant was wrong in saying that the reason 
x>f the human being resides in the whole. As in the 
brute body, it resides in each of its several parts." 

The study of the atmosphere also suggested to the 
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mind of M. Bert a safeguard against accidents resulting 
from extreme altitudes, either in the prosecution of 
aerostatic experiments, or in the ascent of very high ele- 
vations, and has demonstrated that asphyxia is the result 
of a diminution of oxygen in the blood. When Croce- 
Spinelli and Sivel attempted the heroic ascension 
through which they lost their lives, they had taken 
with them the bag of oxygen, prepared in ax5cordance 
with the instnictions of M. Bert ; but they failed to 
make use of it until it was already too late. They 
perished at the height of 8600 metres. Paul Bert him- 
self, thanks to the systematic respiration of pure oxygen, 
had succeeded in reaching an altitude of 9000 metres 
without suffering the least inconvenience. He has also 
discovered that oxygen, condensed beyond a certain 
degree, becomes a universal poison, killing everything 
with which it is brought in contact, either in the animal 
or vegetable kingdoms. He records very forcibly the 
astonishment he experienced on making this discovery : 
'^ For a long time I hesitated before thus rudely classify- 
ing the nourishing parent of all vitalization. To define 
it as a poison seemed the basest ingratitude ; neverthe- 
less it was necessary to do so in order to arrive at my 
conclusion. It is a fact that oxygen, which is the very 
source of life, will kill with unerring certainty by arrest- 
ing in the system all oxidations. I have studied this 
paradoxical poison to its profoundest depths." 

Universal paradox, it is true — the general law of life. 
Repletion becomes plethora — liberty becomes license — 
extreme compression changes to dissolution. ** JV^U 
nimisy^^ said the ancients. 

The first theses of the young doctor on " Animal 
Grafting" won for him, in 1865, the prize of Experi- 
mental Physiology ; the results of his researches on the 
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atmosphere formed a considerable work, published un- 
der the title of ** La Pression Barom^trique,"* and for 
which, two years later, he was awarded the grand bien- 
nial prize of the French Institute. 

It is impossible to pass in review, within the narrow 
confines accorded this sketch, all the experiments of M. 
Paul Bert. Indeed, we are scarcely afforded the space 
sufficient for outlining properly even the loftier themes 
of scientific evolution embraced in his various studies. 
It only remaiiiB for xm now to fiketch his political career, 
which is hardly less interesting to the general public 
than are his purely professional achievements. 

Very early in hfe Paul Bert developed a decided taste 
for politics. His father came of a family of peasants at 
Bouhy, who nourished an intense hatred for the ancient 
regime, through the confiscations of which the family 
had been despoiled in landed property. The elder Bert 
was a lawyer established at Auxerre ; and he it was 
who inculcated in the mind of his son those stem Be* 
publican principles, for the fearless advocacy of which 
the latter has gained a merited distinction in contem- 
poraneous French politics. At the age of nineteen his 
political convictions had been formed and settled forever* 
The Second Empire from its incipiency inspired him 
only with disdain. However, it was not until 1870 
that he came prominently forward in pubUc affairs. 
Bering tt.. ylr h» frijd. of the Yo-n^ ogered him 
the candidature to the Conseil General for the canton 
of Aillant. ^' What the nation desires," he said in his 
circular of acceptance, " is not only to control, but to 
govern also." He was defeated by the Bonapartist op- 
jpon^t. ThQ 4th of September followed, with its new 

* Fftris : Q. Haason. 
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Government of National Defence, and Paul Bert lost no 
time in putting his services at the disposition of the 
struggling Republic. " Better remain in the country/' 
said M. Jules Simon ; " Paris lias altogether too many 
men already." The advice was heeded. At Auxerre 
he gave his entire time and effort to the defence of his 
department in connection with the then Prefect and now 
Senator Ribiere. 

These two patriotic Frenchmen were alike untiring in 
their devotion to country. They inflamed the populace 
with much of their own fervid sentiment of resistance 
to the utmost. No effort was spared by either in the 
work of military organization. The Prussians twice 
occupied the town. On the latter occasion, Paul Bert 
quitted the department and joined Gambetta at Bordeaux. 
The latter believed he could not name abetter Prefect 
of the Nord, at a moment when Lille seemed, in its 
turn, to be threatened with bombardment. 

General Faidherbe and Paul Bert made all prepara- 
tions possible for the defence. The armistice, however, 
coon put an end to their efforts. 

Elected deputy for the Yonne in 1872, Paul Bert, 
both in the National Assembly and in the Chamber of 
Deputies, ardently applied ^^ himself to the study of 
military organization first, and public instruction after- 
ward. His labors in the latter direction naturally 
brought him in conflict with the Church. Thus it was 
not only the scientific spirit, as we have already seen, 
but, even more, political and national preoccupations 
that have combined to place Paul Bert in a position of 
open hostility to the Roman Catholic clergy. " The 
conquests of instruction,'' he remarked one day, "are 
being made in the domain of religious bigotry. I am 
ioreed to encounter Romish superstitions and Romish 
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|K>lit^cs, or rather is it through eji^h prejudices that my 
line of conduct, as it se^ms to me, ig naturally traced out.' ' 

Apropos of the proposed military service for teachers 
and seminarians, P^ul Bert delivered a very able, and 
eloquent speech on the 5th of April, 1881, in which he 
urged the Ri^ht to vote for the obligations of military 
service for seminarians in the interest of the Church 
itself, and out of regard for the nxoral and patriotic ^du« 
cation of its youthful Levites and priests. Amid pro- 
longed applause from the Iicft and the Left Centre, and 
before the very eyes of the amazed Clericals, he assumed 
the attitude of an oratorical master. 

Paul Bert, in the discussion of the Educational Bill in 
1879, made two noteworthy speeches on the dangers to 
be apprehended from the teachings of the Jesuits. The 
Clerical press endeavored to point out certain inaccuracies 
Jjhey were alleged to have contained. To these criticisms 
he responded in a book on the ^' Morale des Jesuitesj"^ 
which passed through a number of editions. 

During the legislative recess of 1871 Paul Bert was 
pvited to make an addi:ess at a political reunion at the 
Qirque (Tllivery of Paris, oyer which M. Gambetta him- 
self presided. He chose for the text of his remarks, 
** Religious Instruction in the Schools," and closed with 
the following words : " 1 am perfectly well aware that 
the priest will cry, * You have driven me out of your 
schools ; I carry away with me its morals, its foundation, 
and its sanction ; 1 abandon you to the abyss to which 
you are so blindly hurrying ! ' To him we will answer : 
* With the map of Europe and the world before us, witli 
the history of the persecutions indelibly stamped upon 
the mind, we cannot avoid the conclusion that modem 
society progresses in morals in proportion as it is with- 
drawn from the domination of the priests." 
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The indignation of the Clericals can scarcely be im- 
agined. Paul Bert was denounced as the veritable 
Antichrist, beside whom Jules Ferry, the author of " Ar- 
ticle Seven," was but a mere pigmy — a shadow in the 
' air. Words fail to describe their stupefaction when, two 
months later, M. Gambetta requested the arch-enemy 
to accept the portfolio of Public Instruction in the Min- 
istry of November 14th, 1881. This invitation Paul 
Bert promptly accepted, and during his brief incum- 
bency of the office was a most relentless pursuer of 
abuses. He sought to remodel the entire Church system 
—a formidable task, and one that could not be accom- 
plished without the infliction of the most grievous 
wounds to Clerical ambitions. But his official tenure 
under the short-lived Gambetta Ministry did not enable 
him to accomplish the project. 

Paul Bert has already a double history — that of the 
scholar and statesman. In the future, as in the past, we 
may look for a Hke duality in the services he is capable 
of rendering his country. 

This brief notice of a man most eminent in his day 
and generation, is sadly unworthy the subject, despite 
the most earnest efforts of the writer to the contrary. 
What is written of his greatness to-day may be buried 
under the grander deeds of the morrow — may, in fact, 
become insignificant in comparison with the increase of 
future renown, the force of which it is impossible to 
calculate, and the progress of which it is equally impos- 
sible to follow. At all events, such is the sincere hope 
of the writer. 
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[Alphonbb Daudbt was bom at Nimes, an old Roman town of 
Proveoce, May 13th, 1840. The son of poor parents, his early ad^ 
yantages were few ; but he availed himself of such opportunities 
for education as were open to him in his native place, and after* 
ward enjoyed a brief course of study at the Lyceum of Lyons. 
Upon quitting the latter, he entered the College of Alais as an 
usher, and did the drudgery of that humble calling for upward 
of two years. In 1857 he went to Paris with his brother, Ernest 
Daudet, also a French writer of note, in order to gain a livelihood 
through literary pursuits. His first work (a volume of poems un- 
der the title of *' Les Amoureuse^^) gained for him a recognition 
which led to his employment on several newspapers. The Figaro 
opened its columns to a description of '^ Les Gueux de Provence,^' 
in which he depicted the miseries and sufferings of ushers in 
provincial schools. This page of his own life experience, written 
with intense feeling, first brought Daudet prominently before the 
public. He wrote for the stage, in connection with M. Ernest 
Lepine, many successful plays, contributing extensively mean* 
while to a number of literary and political journals, particularly 
the Figaro and Le Monde lUustre, Subsequently he became at- 
tached to the Moniteur Vhiterael^ in which first appeared most of 
his earlier novels. His principal published works are : ^* Le Petit 
Chose, ^' ** Tartaran de Tarascon,'' ** Robert Helmot," *' Lettres 
de mon Moulin,*^ ^^ Lettres k un Absent,^* '* Contes du Lundi,^' 
"Les Fenunesd^ Artistes,^* ** Jack'' (the history of a working- 
man), ** Fromont Jeune et Risler AlnC" (for which the French 
Academy awarded him the Jouy prize in 1875), "Les Contes 
Choisis,'' ** Le Nabab," " Numa Roumestan/' " Mceurs Parisi* 
ennes" (a work in which the private life of the Due de Morny is 
minutely detailed), and "L'Evangeliste.'' Translated editions 
of a number of the foregoing works have been reprinted in the 
TJnited States and England. M. Daudet at present holds a posl- 
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tion on the Journal Officiel of Paris, being intrusted with the 
amusement department of that journal. ] 

As has been well said, the documents will not be 
wanting for our descendants, when they come to writfe 
the more curious pages of personal histofy of the present 
epoch. American journalism has of late introduced and 
developed a peculiar system in letters, and, after the 
indiscretions of the reporters, we have (and with whici 
we are only too well satisfied !) the confessions of the 
*' interviewed " themselves, together with very full and 
(Complete revelations concerning their families, friends^ 
and acquaintances. I do not remember who it was who 
recorded the paradox that Moliere has b^en so much 
written about simply from the fact that so little was 
known of him personally. It must be acknowledged 
that there are few autobiographies so ardently contended 
over. Such researches will already have been made for 
the coming biographer, and these verifications and rev^ 
elations, which give an inquiring public the confidence 
of those whom it loves and honors, are most assuredly 
one of the signs of the times. 

* I have before me now a fraternal book, written by M. 
Ernest JDaudet, apropos of his brother, Alphonse 
Daudet — an excellent work, replete with incident, en- 
titled " Mon Frere et Moi "—which will abundantly 
facilitate my present task, in connection with personal 
reminiscences of my own concerning the most delicate, 
the most sympathetic, and most charming of all our con- 
temporary writers of romance. In this labor of love and 
fraternal association there is much that is useful for the 
biographer, and of interest to the general public. 
Alphonse Daudet himself, in his various prefaces, which 
are copious enough to fill a volume, has contributed 
material that would deh'ght the psydiologist, the ariist^ 
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and whoever has a passion for the Genesis of Art — the 
germination, gradual or spontaneous, of an idea. 
My present object is to sketch, simply and swiftly, the 
author of the " Nabab" and of " Numa Roumestan," in 
the hope, at least, of producing a portrait for my own 
satisfaction — including the meetings and many happy 
hours spent with one of those men who have done the 
most (if I may be pardoned a quasi-academic phrase) 
for the " ornament of our generation." 

Academic ? Indeed, yes. I can already picture him 
in my mind's eye, arrayed in the palm-leaf vestments of 
the ** Immortal Forty," pronouncing his initiatory 
allocution- -a discourse that cannot help being exquisite, 
.and one that is sure to be greeted with the plaudits of 
cultured France. M. Sully Prudhomme was the first of 
the men bom in 1840 who have spoken and borne wit- 
ness to our efforts, our researches, our ambitions : Al- 
phonse Daudet will be the second. The poet of romance 
will have a speedy admission, without doubt, and, as I 
anticipate and hope, in the rank of philosophy and 
poetry. 

One of the pleasantest reminiscences of my younger 
days (it is now many years since then !) was a fete given 
by Villemessant * in honor of the christening of his 
grandson, at his country seat near Siene-Port. The day 
was sunny and altogether charming. We were a hand- 
ful of young madcaps of twenty, who were disposed to 
find enjoyment and delight in everything. But the 
gayest member of our party was Alplionse I)audet, com- 
bining all the ardor of the Midi with the esprit of Paris, 
.who ted us oflE in the delightful scheme of founding a 
literary Review, to be published at the end of the year^ 

♦ The founder and editor of the Figaro. 
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but for which we never improvised anything further than 
the following lines, thrown off by himself like fire- 
crackers under the wide-spreading garden trees : 

'* Chantons, oui, chantons ce bon Dollingue, 

Car c^est sa f^te ce matin, 

C'est certain I^' 

Daudet was well worth hearing as he gave to this 
** DoUingeinng," to this ^'mateinng'* and this " cer- 
tainng," the queer silvery accent peculiar to our 
worthy garlic-loving friends of Nimes. Already he 
foresaw the Meridional pleasantries, drolleries, and 
railleries of his " Tartaran de Tarascon" and ** Numa 
Roumestan" in the arena of the future. 

And what a company of original and amusing person- 
alities was assembled in that house of Yillemessant at 
Seine-Port ! Faure, the admirable tenor, in emulation 
of Bossini, volunteered to make a dish of macaroni d 
la Napolitaine ; Alfred de Caston, recently deceased, 
amused the company with sleight-of-hand tricks which 
utterly stupefied the honest cur6 ; Yillemessant himself 
was covered as to the head with a large battered straw 
hat, from under which he would remark, with mock 
solemnity, " It is Murger's hat ; he wore it at Chambon 
when we walked around the lake together !" And com- 
panion of companions, Dejazet — the aged Dejazet ! — 
always spruce, singing in her shrill, penetrating voice 
the " Lisette" of Beranger : 

'* Enfants, c^est moi qui suis Lisette^ 
La Lisette du chansonnier/' 

and inviting the cure to come and hear her in the 
Pres Saint-Gervais, at her little theatre on the Boulevard 
du Temple, the blushing cure, in the very face of temp- 
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tation, confusing somewhere between a sorceress and a 
seraph the sexagenarian comedienne ! 

If ever Alphonse Dandet publishes a diary of his per- 
sonal souvenirs ( " Vingt Ans de Paris," he ought to 
entitle it), what an exquisite page, perfumed with the 
lilacs of youth, will the memory of that day call forth ! 

How long ago all this occurred ! The ** Petit Bour- 
din," as v^e called him then, the little Bourdin who was 
on that day baptized, is now a collegian with mustaches 
—a nian ! And we, who still frolicked as we fished in 
the river hard by — behold us, arrived at the headland of 
forty, catching a momentary glimpse through tbe mist- 
rift, suddenly parted, of a past so full of mirth and 
laughter, though saddened by the remembrance of those 
who have one by one unclasped hands and departed. 

During the greater part of this time Alphonse Daudet 
has been well employed. At the period of which I have 
just spoken, he was even then celebrated, admired, 
petted. Everybody talked of him, and few there were 
indeed who did not, consciously or unconsciously, fall 
into the general habit of repeating the triolets of his 
" Prunes :" 

*' Mon oncle avait un grand verger, 
Et moi j^ avals une cousine, 
Nous nous aimions sans y songer.^* 

Before me, as I write, are all the books of Daudet's 
youth. The first tale in verse ('* La Double Conver- 
sion") is of a little Jewess who becomes a Christian in 
order to espouse her lover, while the young man turns 
Jew in order to become the husband of the pretty 
Jewess-— a bantering little poem which terminates in a 
hymn of love, redolent with spring zephyrs and gladsome 
sunshine. The Daudet of Seine-Porte, the Daudet of 
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twenty years ago, was then the author of the " Prunes," 
the *^ Chaperon Rouge," and the *' Cerisiers." 
. He was. also collaborator, here and there, for a number 
of literary journals, and contributed to the ^* Musee des 
Families," in which will be found a very curious article 
from his pen on Carlo Maratti. In this, production may 
be observed the early manifestation of style, color, and 
spirit which so markedly characterize his subsequent 
works. Alphonse Daudet had already writfen several 
other sketches — " Lettres de raon MouHn," a veritable 
•masterpiece ; the '' Mort du Petit Dauphin," 2l little 
.** Dombey" crowned, and the " Cure de Cucugnan." 
; Alphonse Daudet was bom at Nimes in the year 1840, 
At an early ago he was sent to the Lycee of Lyons. In 
1856 he came to Paris, bringing a vohirae of verses to 
the publisher Tardieu, wlip brought it out under the 
.title of " Les Amoureuses." Three years later Daudet 
became private secretary to the Due de Moniy. In this 
position ho could rhyme entirely at his ease — and did so. 
Thus, after an unhappy childhood, and a yet sadder 
jadolosoence, the poet of the ''Roman du Petit Chaperon 
Rouge" prepared himself by a sweet /ar niente for^ 
future laborious manhood. But, alas ! the poems upon 
the success of which all his expectations* were centred 
did not sell, and Daudet became involved in debt to his 
publisher. One morning there fel) in the cabinet of M. 
^e 'Mamy — I was about to say a thunderbolt, but that 
would be a slander upon Vulcan ! — a jpa^pier timbre 
"Ohime!" 

A huissier at the cabinet of the President of the Corps 
Legislatif ! The publisher had served a notice of arrest 
on the salary of the secretary ! 

M. do Morny straightway summoned Alphonse Dau- 
dr^t. The poet, for a moment,^ thought himself lost, .^I 
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remember having read this incident in the " Memoires 
d'un Homme deLettres." He did not dare encounter 
the gaze of M. de Momy. Tlie countenance of the 
Count or Duke (I am not positive as to the title he then 
bore) at times was impassive as inarble. 

Baudot was astonished to hear him laugh outright. 
" How is this, my dear sir ? You appear to have con- 
tracted certain obligations ; you are in debt, and have 
said nothing about it ; that reconciles us. I always 
thought you by far too sedate ; but have no uneasiness ; 
this piece of stamped paper will be destroyed !" 

About this time Daudet wrote a drama in five acts-, 
called L* Arlesiennej for Fargueil, who decided to enact 
the role of Mother. Full justice has never been accorded 
this truly touching Provengal idyl. 

" That which pleased me most,'' he said to us one 
evening, referring to his play, **was in strolling about 
the green-room of the Vaudeville, and elbowing my way- 
through the throng of artists, wearing the costumes of 
Provence. I could almost believe myself beneath the 
olive-trees of my native Gard.'* 

Even to-day he relates in his most captivating style 
and amusing good grace (for he is a marvellous conver- 
sationalist — ^this Daudet I) his many misfortunes as a 
dramatic author, and how, at the Ambigu, where one of 
his productions was being played, he met Madame Marie 
Laurent, and anxiously inquired : 

^* "Well, how is it progressing !" j 

^^ JVoWy^^ responded the lady, "it is doing slightly" 
better" — precisely the expression of the nurse, in 
speaking of a patient after a crisis ! 

The dramatic adventure of L^ Arlesienne disgusted 
him. He produced a romance, from which dates, not 
his success — ^he had achieved that already — ^but his tjoijti* 
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larity. " Froment Jeune" inaugurated for him what 
Alphonse Kabbe called the *' glory of cash." The 
book was immediately taken up by all classes. Hitherto 
Daudet had only the sympathy of the artists ; hence- 
forth he had the whole of the female sex on his side. 

Happy those writers whose names can find a welcome 
in the feminine heart 1 Women, fickle in other particu- 
lars, are ever faithful to their favorite writers ! In the 
depths of their literary mirrors they always find them- 
selves young and beautiful, and are never forgetful of the 
authors who have understood and charmed them ! 

From this point it is wholly unnecessary to cite the 
augmenting literary successes of Alphonse Daudet. It 
is quite sufficient to enumerate his works. *^Le 
Nabab,'' in my opinion, excelled by far ** Froment 
JeuuQ." The former found its admirers among all 
classes. " Jack," though in two volumes, and somewhat 
too long perhaps, appealed, as few other books have 
done, directly to the emotions. M. Gaston Boissier, the 
most truly Ciceronian of Frenchmen I have ever known, 
and M. le Due de Broglie both preferred this to any of 
Daudet 's other works, as the late President Garfield 
preferred the " Pickwick" of Dickens. M. de Broglie 
read and re-read it aloud in his own family circle. 

For the most part the peculiarity of style in such a 
brilliant author, as Sainte-Beuve has so well said, is sus- 
tained where it is everything, and the eloquence of pre- 
sentment enhances the symmetry of the theme. In speak- 
ing after this fashion, Sainte-Beuve referred, I think, to 
himself, to his own love of exquisite refinement. Dau- 
det is sensitive to an extraordinary degree, and with him 
the most fugitive impressions stand out in singularly 
well-defined relief. 

l»fothing could better illustrate the method of his own 
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thoTight and feeling than the words he has put in the 
month of " Eobert Helmont." It is indeed remarkable 
how certain ideas, which to most minds appear insignifi- 
cant, impress themselves npon his mind. ** One day, in 
the country," writes Dandet, *' while playfully strug- 
gling with a friend, I slipped on the grass, and falling 
unexpectedly, broke my leg. My unfortunate taste for 
physical exercise has brought me so many bad turns that 
I should have forgotten this accident, like the preceding 
ones, but for its precise and significant date. It was July 
14:th, 1870. I see myself at the end of this ill-omened 
day, lying upon a divan in the former studio of Engine 
Delacroix — a quiet smnmer retreat on the outskirts of 
the woods of Senart. My suffering was not very great, 
but I was already in a feverish state which was height- 
ened by the sultry atmosphere. Somebody was singing 
a chorus from Orphee. No one, not even myself, sus- 
pected the gravity of my condition. Through the open 
arch of the studio was wafted the perfume of roses and 
the roundelay of night insects. Suddenly the postman's 
ring was heard ; the evening papers were received and 
unfolded. * The war is declared ! ' burst forth in min- 
gled utterances of excitement, enthusiasm, or disapproval. 
From that moment 1 have only recollections of gloomy 
doubt and despondency. I was on my back, doomed to 
at least six weeks of enforced inactivity. During the 
succeeding exceptionally sultry summer, my agitation 
was every day increased by news of great national disas- 
ters. At night the continuous rumbhng of transport 
trains disturbed my feverish couch ; by day, sad and 
sombre faces were seen through my open window, and 
fragments of conversations between anxious neighbors 
were constantly heard. * The Prussians are at Chalons,' 
I was told one morning. Before long few besides the 
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occupants of our cottage were left at Champrosayj and 
even when sufficiently recovered to warrant transporta- 
tion to the city, my departure was suddenly arrested." 

The author of so many popular recitals has availed 
himself of many really curious prefaces to explain his 
method of literary procedure. " Le Nabab" and " La 
Mort du Due de Mora" are both discernible in outline 
in the entertaining volume of ^* Robert Helmont." 
Daudet has always before him a realistic type. He has 
related history even in the truthful narrative of ** Jack." 

The latter production, however, was not so successful, 
commercially speaking, as *^ Fremont." '^ It is long," 
writes Daudet — " two volumes for our French habits." 
And then he goes on to say : ^' My mentor, Flaubert, to 
whom the work is dedicated, remarked, with his always 
charming smile, ^ A little too much paper, my son. ' I 
am reproached for having dwelt so persistently upon the 
sufferings of the poor martyr. George Sand wrote me 
she experienced such anguish of heart in perusing it that 
she could not work for three days after. In truth, the 
impression must have been vivid in the extreme to have 
thus disturbed so imperturbable and undaunted a writer, 
I admit that it is a cruel book, bitter and lugubrious ; 
but how does it compare with actual every-day life ? " 

The book which succeeded " Jack" was bought up 
even more rapidly. " Les Rois en Exil" exceeded its 
predecessor in popularity, and ^' Numa Roumestan" by 
far surpassed either. An explanatory key had been 
searched for in " Le Nabab ;" everybody endeavored to 
divine the personal characteristics of ** Les Rois en 
Exil ;" better seek the " open sesame" in *' Numa Rou- 
mestan. " None could have been more amused than my- 
self in reading the latter volume, and none, 1 dare avow, 
could have been made more uneasy over its publication. 
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8ome years have elapsed since I first began taking 
notes (the first date from 1872) for ^^ Monsieur 1# Mitiis- 
tre." An old article, by Mont joy euic in Ze QmiU^Uy 
had anticipated the entire history of my book. Otie 
evening, at the house of Edouard Pailleron, in whose 
billiard-room, after dinner, the invited gaests were wont 
to speed the passing hours with mirth and jollity (and 
some essayed the ca/rambolage\ Alphonse Daudet ques- 
tioned me as to the prospective success of my novel, and, 
in connection with the subject very naturally referred to 
liis own work. With inimitable humor he related his 
experience with ^^Numa Roumestan" — ^the man of the 
Midi, who, arriving in Paris, is intoxicated with the 
thought of having himself become a Parisian, promising 
everything to everybody, and holding to nothing he had 
promised. Added to his other characteristics was that 
of a poet's scorn for politics and politicians, the revenge 
of a free mind on official position. 

I stopped him, fearful lest his infective genius might 
inspire in others the identical idea I was then jealously 
guarding for my own romance. 

" Hold," I cried, '* you are infringing upon my per- 
sonal property." 

^' Nonsense ! Your minister is not of the meridional 
type," responded Daudet. 

" No." 

" And he is not the Minister of Public Instruction ?" 

'*No— of the Interior." 

" But he certainly cannot be called the * Man of the 
Midi,' as I have christened mine ?" 

" No, he might better be called a minister, as Jules 
Levallois has said. 1 have fashioned him after no 
model. My book is aimed at politics in general — ^that 
political enfer said to be paved with good intentions," 
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''And miAe," continued Dandet, ^'is pecnliaily 
meridional ; my chief character, a Latin, who a second 
time qotnquw Qtinl. Keep on with your work ; for my- 
self ^ I only hope to be eflfective as a Proven9al, a native 
of I^imes. ' Numa Roumestan ' must be read aloud 
with the true accent of the Midi." 

Nothing could be more just than this observation. In 
those dazzling, '' heady" pages of '' Numa Roumestan" 
there is an inkling of that accent which Daudet so 
charmingly imitated when he sang at Seine-Port the song 
of *' DoUengeinn" and his fete — "ce mateing, c'est 
certeing !" 

Never has Daudet written better, than in " Numa 
Roumestan." His marvellous style is there displayed in 
all its wonderful flexibility — a style as powerful to paint 
as the eye of the author is quick to discern — everything. 
I recall the fact that this poet-painter is short-sighted. 
Yes, a short-sightedness which sees humanity through 
the lens of a microscope ! He has, if the expression be 
permissible, regarded the human heart through a mag- 
nifying glass. Thus I find him unconsciously infusing 
his own personality into the character of Roumestan. 
If the character is charming despite its peculiarities, the 
charm emanates from the personal magnetism of the 
writer himself. While freely jesting, the novelist has 
desired to exonerate his hero by endowing him with 
something of his own spirituality, as Cervantes, while 
scoflSng at Don Quixote, surrounds him meanwhile with 
the halo of his own immortal genius. 

Alphonse Daudet, as much Parisian as Provengal, re- 
volted against the encroachment of high-and-mighty 
personages who, like Roumestan, had sought to capture 
Paris. That which he has conceived in '' Tartarin de 
Tarascon" finds another and better realization in 
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*•* Numa RoTunestan." In its production he has put his 
entire verve^ as in '* Jack" and " Le Petit Chose" he 
has put his whole heart. I am mistaken .* there remain- 
ed enough to furnish forth more than one chapter of 
"Le Nabab" and *' Les Rois en Exil." Anacreon has 
written " L' Amour Mouille." In the writings of 
Daudet there is pity bedewed with tears. 

To-day Alphonse Daudet has arrived at the full 
measure of his renown. In fiction he is proclaimed the 
master ; at the theatre he is applauded to the echo. In- 
asmuch as a restless and incessantly occupied artist of 
the best works is happy, the author of " Numa Roumes- 
tan" enjoys the well-earned fruits of his labors. In 
winter he reflects while gazing at the bare treetops of the 
Luxembourg — for he has quitted the spacious house at 
MaraiSj where he wrote the touching bourgeoise tragedy 
of '^ Froment et Risler," and where he conceived and 
outlined the romance of ''Jack." Anxious to escape 
the numerous demands upon his time while in Paris, 
Daudet passes his summers at Champrosay, in search of 
repose, sunshine, flowers, and green trees. Sometimes 
he makes a brief journey through Switzerland and Italy. 
From the former country, in 1881, he brought back the 
project of a satirical romance, in which the Swiss land- 
lords, with William Tell trafficking in the quarters of 
the apple shot from his boy's head, must offer themes 
for raillery equal to the inflexibles of Tarascon. . But it 
is probable that he has abandoned this literary venture 
for the more congenial work upon which he is now en- 
gaged, and which is shortly to appear under the title of 
'' Trousseaux et Layettes." 

In conclusion, Alphonse Daudet has attained in the 
literature of the age an incontestable, position of the first 
rank, and the new-comers^ those who tread so closely 
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Upon our heels, ever anxious to surpass us, while throw- 
ing out as a signal for assault, like commanders leading 
an attack, the cry of '' Place aux Jeunes !" never fail 
to add, '' Salut au Maitre !" 

And yet my old comrade of other days regrets, it may 
be (who knows ?), as I myself have often regretted, the 
time when we used to correct our proofs at Kugel- 
mann's, in that little glass cage to the right of the 
court, where we were merry at everjrthing — even the 
sight of a fly in a ray of sunHght ! 
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life of Cromwell. 

OLIVER CROMWELL, his Life, Times, BatUefields, and 
Contemporaries; with. copious Index. By Paxton Hood, author 
of " Christmas Evans," ** Scottish Characteristics,*' etc. l2mo, 286 
pp. Paper, 25 cents; fine cloth, ;^i.oo. 



Ne-w York Sunt 

** Mr. Hood's biography is a positive 
boon to the mass of readers, because it 
presents a more correct view of the great 
soldier than any of the shorter lives pub- 
lished, whether we compare it with 
Southey's, Guizot's, or even Forster's." 

New Tork Herald t 

"The book is one of deep interest. 
The style is good, the analysis searching." 

Pacifie Cknrckman, San Francisco: 
"The fairest and most readable of the 
numerous biographies of Cromwell.'* 

'Watehman, London, England: 

'* Mr. Hood'sstyle is vivid, picturesque, 
and fesdnating in no small d^p-ee. He 
portrays his hero's weakness as well as his 
strength." 



Edinbnrsb (Scotland) Dailjr Re- 
vieiurt 

" The book deserves to take a place 
among the most charming and informing 
biographical literature." 
Cbristian Union, New York: 

"A valuable biography of Cromwell, told 
with interest in every part, and with such 
condensation and skill in arrangement that 
prominent events are made clear to all." 
Bpiscopal Recorder, Philadelphia: 

** An admirable and able life of Oliver 
Cromwell, of which we can unhesitatingly 
speak words of praise.** 
Tike IVorkn&an, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

"This book tells the story of Crom- 
well's life in a captivating way. It reads 
like a romance. The paper and printing 
are very attractive." 



Science in Short Chapters. 

SCIENCE IN SHORT CHAPTERS. By W. Mattieu 
Williams, F.R.A.S., author of «* The Fuel of the Sun," "Through 

' Norway with a Knapsack/' etc. A leading scientist in England. i2mo, 
308 pp. Paper, 25 cents; fine cloth, ;^i.oo. 



Aeaden&y, London, England : 

"Mr. Williams has presented these 
scientific subjects to the popular mind with 
much clearness and force. It may be read 
with advantage by those without special 
scientific training.** 

Ckristia a Union, New York: 

" Mr. Williams is well-known as a brill- 
iant, original, and independent investigator 
of scientific phenomena." 

Ckristian Advocate, New York: 

** The style is fi-ee from technicalities, 
and the book will prove interesting and 
instractive to those who have not time to 
consult larger treatises. '* 



Journal of Bdneatlon, Boston : 

" ' Science in Short Chapters * supplies 
a growing want among a large class of 
busy people, who have not time to consult 
scientific treatises. Written in clear and 
simple style. Very interesting and in- 
structive." 

Graplile, London : 
" Clear, simple, and profitable.** 

Newark(N.J.) Dally Advertiser: 

" As an educator this book is worth a 
year's schooling, and it will go where 
schools of a high grade cannot penetrate^ 

Pall Mall CU^zette, London: 
"Original and of scientific va|ue." 
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The American Humorist 

THE AMERICAN HUMORIST. By Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A., a 
distinguished clergyman of London, author of '* Music and Morals,'* 
** Thoughts for the Times,** etc. i2mo, i8o pp. Paper, 15 cents; fine 
doth, 75 cents. 

Tlte Continent, Philadelphia: Occident, San Francisco : 

" The book is one that will go far toward ** This book is pleasant reading, with 

giving a true impression of many American- sparkle enough in it— as the writer is him- 

characteristics. The price is astonishingly self a wit— >to cure one of the * blues."* 



low for the quality of paper and bindiug 
used." 

Danbnry (Conn.) Vewru 1 

** He gives a brief bibliographical sketch 
of each writer mentioned in the book, with 
copious extracts from the writings of each. 
An exceedingly entertaining book. Printed 
on clear paper, contains one hundred and 
eighty pages, and sells for 15 cents*-the 
price of a good cigar I" 

Indianapolis (Ind.) Sentinels 

**He presents, in fine setting, the wit and ailed us, for laugh we did, in spite of all 

wisdom of Washington Irving, Oliver W. attempts to preserve a sedate appear 

Holmes, James R. Lowell, Artemus ance." 

Ward, Mark Twain, and Bret Harte, and Scliooi Journal, New York ; 

does it con afttari.** *'Terse and brief as the soul of wit itself." 



Central Baptist, St. Louis : 

" A pcrtisal of this volume will give die 
reader a more correct idea of the character 
discussed than he would probably get 
from reading their biographies. The book 
is analytical, penetrative, terse, incisive, 
and candid. Will amply repay reading.*' 
Christian Journal, Toronto : 

" We4iave been specially amused with 
the chapter on poor Artemus Ward, which 
we read on a railway journey. We fear 
our felIow*passengers thought something 
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LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS 
Edward Winks. A book of " 
25 cents; fine cloth, ;^l.oo. 

New York Herald t 

" The sons of St. Crispin have always 
been noted for independence of thought in 
politics and in religion; and Mr. Winks 
has written a very readable accotut of the 
lives of the more famous of the craft. The 
book is quite interesting." 

Boston Globes 

"A valuable book, containing much in- 
teresting matter and an encouragement 
to self-help." 

Central Metliodlst, Kentucky : 

" This is a choice work — full of fact and 
biography. It will be read with interest, 
more especially by that large class whose 



SHOEMAKERS. By William 
Self Help." i2ino, 281 pp. Piper, 

awl and hammer provide the htunan family 
with soles for their feet." 

IVestern Cl&ristian Advocate, 

Cincinnati : 

" When we first took up this volume we 
were surprised that anybody should at- 
tempt to make a book with precisely 
this form and title. But as we read its 
pages we were far more surprised to find 
them replete with interest and instruction. 
It should be sold by the scores of thou* 
sands." 
Tl&e IVestem Mall, England : 

"Written with taste and tact, ia a 
graceful, easy style. A book most interoct* 
ing to youth." 
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Flotsam and Jetsam. 

FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. A Yachtsman's Experience at Sea 
and Ashore. By Thomas Gibson Bowles, Master Marine, with 
copious Index. x2mo, 266 pp. Paper, 25 cents; fine cloth, $1.00. 

If eir York World 1 

"This series of reflections, some phil- 



osophic, others practical, suid many humor- 
ous, make a cheerful and healthhil little 
volume, made the more valuable by its 
index." 

Heir Torlc Herald 1 

" It is a clever book, full of quaint con- 
ceits and deep meditation. There is 
plenty of entertaining and orig^al thought, 
and 'Flotsam and Jetsam' is indeed 
worth reshding." 

Saturday Review^, England: 

** Amusing and readable. * * * Among 
the successful books of this order must be 
classed that which Mr. Bowles has recently 
offered to the public." 



Central Methodist, Cattlesburgh, 
Ky.: 

" This is a romance of the sea, and is one 

of the most readable and enjoyable of 

books." 



Itetl&odlst Recorder, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: 

'*It fairly sparkles with fresh and 
original thoughts which cannot fail to in- 
terest and profit." 

Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati, 
Ohio: 

'* His manner of telling the story of his 
varied observations and experiences, with 
his reflections accompanying, is so easy 
and familiar, as to lend his pages a fascina- 
tion which renders it almost impossible to 
lay down the book imtil it is read to the 
end." 



The Highways of Literature. 

THE HIGHWAYS OF LITERATURE; or, WHAT TO 
READ AND HOW TO READ. By David Pryde, M.A., 
LL.D., author of "Great Men of European History,** etc. i2mo, 
168 pp. Paper, 15 cents; fine cloth, 75 cents. 



Pactfie Cl&iirel&ntan, San Francisco: 

" The best answer we have seen to the 
common and most puzzling question, ' What 
shall I read V Scholarly and beautiful." 
Danbary ff eifrs t 

" Its hints, rules, and directions for read- 
ing are* Just now, what thousands of people 
are needing." 
New York Herald 1 

*' Mr. Pryde, the author, is an erudite 
Scotchman who has taught with much suc- 
cess in Edinburgh. His hints on the best 
books and the best method of mastering 
them are valuable, and likely to prove of 
great practical use." 
Zlon^s Heralds 

'*An adousably suggestive book upon 



* How to Read,' and • What to Read.' It 
is an excellent volume for our thoughtful 
young people." 

Canadian Baptist, Toronto: 

" The introductory chapter on the selec- 
tion and the proper employment of books 
is worth far more than the book costs. 
The style is bright and clear. Eloquence, 
learning and common sense are happily 
blended." 

New^ York Tablet t 

** This is a most useful and interesting 
work. It consists of papers in which the 
author offers rule< by which thereader may 
discover the best books, and be enabled to 
study them properly.' 
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Colin Clout's Calendar. 

COLIN CLOUT'S CALENDAR. The Record of a Summer^ 
April to October. By Grant Allen, author of "Vignettes of 



Nature,** etc. i2mo, 235 pp. 
Leeds Mercury, England : 

** The best specimens of popiilar scientific 
expositions that we have ever had the good 
fortune to fall in with." 



Bdinbitr|(l& Scotsman, Scotland : 

" There can be no doubt of Grant Allen's 
competence as a writer on natural history 
subjects.*' 

New York Heralds 

*' A book that lovers of natural history 
will read with delight. The author is 
such a worshiper of nattuie that he gains 
our sympathy at once." 

Tbe Academy, London : 

"The point in which Mr. Crant Allen 
is beyond rivalry is in his command of 
language. By this we do not mean only 
his rich vocabulary, but include also his 



Paper, 25 cents; fine cloth, ^1.60. 

arrangement pf thought and his manip- 
ulation of sentences. We could imagine 
few better lessons to a pupil of English 
than to be set to analyze and explain the 
charm of Mr. Grant Allen's style." 

Good Literature, New York : 

" A trustworthy guide in natural history, 
as well as a delightful, entertaining 
writer." 

Ameilcan Reformer, New York: 

"This book consists of short chapters 
upon nattural history, written in an easy, 
fascinating style, giving rare and valuable 
information." 

National Baptist, Phila.: 

"Just the book to have at hand for the 
pleasant and easy study of natural his- 
tory." 



Charlotte Bronte. 

AN HOUR WITH CHARLOTTE BRONTfe; or, FLOWERS 
FROM A YORKSHIRE MOOR. By Laura C. Holloway. 
author of " Ladies of the White House,*' etc. i2mo, 156 pp. Paper, 
15 cents; fine cloth, 75 cents. The 75 cent edition contains a fine steel 
engraving of Charlotte Bront^. 



Dally Advertiser, Newark, N. J. : 

"There was but one Charlotte 6ront6, 
as there was but one William Shakespeare. 
To wiite her life acceptably, one must 
have made it the study of years; have 
studied it in the integrity of all its rela- 
tions, and considered it fi-om the broadest 
as well as from the narrowest aspect. This 
is what Mrs. Holloway has done.' 
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Neir York Herald t 

" There are, at times, flights of eloquence 
that rise to grandeur." 

Zlon*s Herald, Boston : 

" This well-written sketch, with selec- 
tions from her writings, will be apprecia ted , 
and give a clear idea of the remarkable 
intellectual ability of this gifted but heavily 
burdened woman." 



American Reformer, New York: 

" The brief sketch of the life of this rare 
woman is so sad that it makes a somber 
picture. But there is such a sweet spirit 
shining out in every place that it tinges the 
picture with a radiance almost supernal. 
No one can read the story of her life ex- 
cept to be charmed by the character of the 
patient su£ferer. This, together with the 
extracts from her letters, prose and poetical 
works, makes a volume of rare interest." 

Brooklyn Daily Baglei 

*' Managed with the rare skill we might 
expect at the hands of a fair-minded woman 
dealing with the traits of character and 
the actual career of one who, amid extra- 
ordinary circumstances of advenity, plod- 
ded her way to £une within the span of a 
brief lifetime." 
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Oeorge Eliot's Essays. 

THE £SSAYS OF GEORGE ELIOT, Collected and Arranged, 
with an Introduction on her ** Analysis of Motives." By Nathan 
Sheppard, author of " Shut up in Paris,'* " Readings from George 
Eliot," etc. Paper, 25 cents; fine cloth, ;^i.oo. 

( Tktt is the first appearance of these Essays in book form in England 
or America,) 



Tlft« Critic, New York: 

"Mesas. Funk & Wagnallshave done 
a real service to George Eliot's innumer- 
able admirers by reprinting in theur popu- 
lar Standard Library the great novel- 
ist's occasional contributions to the period- 
ical press." 
He'vr York S«n t 

"In the case of George Eliot especially, 
whose reviews were anonymous, and who 
could never have supposed that such 
fugitive venttures would ever be widely 
associated with the name of a diffident 
and obbcure young woman, we gain access 
in her early essays, as in no other of her 
published writings, o the sanctuary of her 
deepest convictions, and to the intellectual 
workshop in which literary methods and 
processes were tested, discarded, or ap- 
proved, and literary tools fiishioned and 
manipulated long before the author had 
discerned the large purposes to which they 
were to be applied. • • • Looking back 
over the whole ground covered by these 
admirable papers, we are at no loss to un- 
derstand why George Eliot should have 
made it a lule to read no criticisms on her 
own stories. She had nothing to learn 
from critics. She was justified in assum- 
ing that not one of those who took upon 
themselves to appraise her achievements 
had given half of the time, or a tithe of 
the intellect, to the determination of the 
right aims and processes of the English 
novel, which, as these reviews attest, she 
had herself expended on that object before 
venturing upon that form of composition 
which Fieldiiy termed the modem epic." 
Bxamliaer, New York : 

"These etta3rs ought to be read by any 
one who would understand this part of 
George Eliot's career; and, indeed, they 



furnish the key to all her subsequent 
literary achievements." 
B-rening Transcript, Boston . 

" No one who reads these essays will re- 
gret their publication, for they are of 
striking and varied ability, and add much 
to the completeness of our conception of 
Marian Evans' character. Critical and 
artistic power seldom go haod-in-hand. 
The most brilliant piece of purdy literary 
work is the one on Heine and German 
wit. It is one which reaches the highest 
level of intellectual criticism, and stands 
unsurpassed by anything of Arnold or 
Lowell." 
Cburclk Union, New York : 

" Nathan Sheppard, the collector of the 
ten essays in this form, has written a high- 
ly laudatory but critical introduction to 
the book, on her ' Analysis of Motives,' 
and, after reading it, it seems to us that 
every one who would read her works 
profitably and truly should first have read 
it.'* 
ZIon's Herald, Boston : 

"As remarkable illustrations of her 
masculine metaphysical ability as is evi- 
denced in her strongest fictions." 
Bplscopal Mctltodlst, Baltimore : 

"Everybody of culture wants to read 
all George Eliot wrote." 
Hartford Bvening Posts 

" They are admirable pieces of liter- 
ary workmanship, but they are much more 
than that. ♦ • • These essays are tri- 
umphs of critical analysis combined with 
epigrammatic ptmgency, subtle irony, 
and a wit that never seems strained. " 
Clurlstf an Advocate, New York : 

" They show the venatility of the great 
novelist . One on Evangelical Teaching is 
especially interesting." 
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Sam Hobart. 



SAM HOBART. The Locomotive Engineer. A Workingman's 
Solution of the Labor Problem. A biography. By Justin D. Fulton, 
D.D., author of ** Woman as God made Her," etc. i2mo, 255 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents; fine cloth, $1.00. 

happy and useful a workingman may be, 
if content in his work and willing to do 
well. Written in a very interesting way; 
and while it will probably be devoured 
by railroad men, it will afford very pleas- 
luable reading to all." 



Danbnry New^s 1 

" It is doubtful if any working person 
can read this book and not become a 
better worker and a better man." 
Ijittl&eian Cbservcr, Philadelphia: 

" Dr. t>'ulton has done a good work in 
writing this story of a railroad man. It is 
a genuine record of heroic fidelity to duty. 
Let it be scattered by the thousands." 
Clmrclt Advoeate, Harrisburg: 

" If every workingman and employer 

would follow its principles, the solution of 

the Labor Question would be near at 

hand." 

Cbristtan Secretary, Hartford, 
Conn.: 

** The object of the book is to show how 



Guardian, Truro, Nova Scotia : 

"The author's object in writing it was 
to portray the possibilities of happiness and 
usefulness within the reach of a working- 
man content to fill the sphere of usefulness 
awarded him, and willing to lend a help- 
ing hand to do work for God and hu- 
manity. It is just such a book as we 
would like to see in the hands of railroad 
men." 
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SUCCESSFUL MEN OF TO-DAY AND WHAT THEY 
SAY OF SUCCESS. Based on facts and opinions gathered from 
Five Hundred Prominent Men. By Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, A.M., 
author of "Heroes and Holidays," etc. A book of Self Help. i2mo, 
276 pp. Paper, 25 cents; fine cloth, ;^i.oo. 



Tlte Critic, New York: 

" This is an excellent book of the kind, 
and contains much that is valuable. It is 
very pleasant readmg, for it abounds in 
good anecdotes, and contains many hints 
both original and practicable. It gives an 
excellent definition of success." 

ClKriitian Union, New York : 

" We cordially commend this book to 
young men." 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) Bagle : 

•* A wonderfully instructive book." 

Int«ri4lcean, Chicago. : 

*' The style is terse, vigorous, and pleas- 
ant, abounding in sententious maxims, 
which are well calculated to impress 
young readers. Nowhere have we found 



more incentives to honorable living so 
delightfully and impressively told than in 
this volume. If it could be stuffed into 
every boy's satchel as he journeys from 
home it would be well." 

Christian Secretary, Hartford, Ct.: 
"Full of sound, wise, and practical 
advice to all young men of all occupations. 
Written with an earnest and noble pur- 
pose to help and encourage young men." 

Young Chnrchman, Milwaukee : 

" Full of good maxims and sound advice 
for the young.** 

ijntlieran Obserrer, Phtladdphia : 
" Clear, forcible, pungent — nearly every 
page sparkles with a fresh illustration or a 
pertinent story." 
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NATURE STUDIES. By Richard A. Proctor, Grant Allen, 
Andrew Wilson, Thomas Foster, and Edward Clodd. With 
copious Index. A sterling volume. i2mo, 264 pp. Paper, 25 cents; 
fine cloth, ;^i.oo. 



Tl&e CriUe, New York : 

'* Were we to act upon the principle 
that good wine needs no brush, we should 
certainly forbear praising the 'potable 
gold' presented in 'Nature Studies/ 
The twenty-four essays are at once agree- 
able reading and intdilectually stimula- 
tive." 

Danbury (Conn.) He'vrs: 

" Although by a scientist, the book is 
not a teacher of skepticisms. Proctor be- 
lieves fully in the existence of an all-creat- 
ing, all-ruling God. But his views of the 
Greater are greater than ours, because his 
knowledge of the vastness of time, of 
spsLce, and of creation, are greater than 
ours. The book is intensely interesting, as 
well as thoroughly instructive." 



Metbodlst Reeorder, Pittsburg : 

"These eminent naturalists give us in 
this volume many articles as interesting 
and as exciting as a story in human life, 
and there is not one that will disappoint 
the most dull reader. The theories ad- 
vanced in some of the articles will proba- 
bly not be accepted, but will be of interest 
to show the light in which these theories 
are held by their advocates." 

Presbyterian IVitneM, Halifax. 
N. S. : 

A large amoimt of valuable reading 
from five of the greatest scientists of the 
day." 
S. S. Journal, New York: 

" They are for the most part firee from 
technical language, though discussing pro- 
found themes." 



India: What Can it Teach TIs? 

INDIA: WHAT CAN IT TEACH US ? A course of Lectures 
delivered before the University of Cambridge. By F. Max Muller, 
K.M. With an Introduction and Notes by Prof. Alexander Wilder, 
M.D.; also by the American Publishers. i2mo, 288 pp. Paper, 25 
cents; fine cloth, $ i .00. 



New York Times 1 

" Max Muller's enthusiasm in the cause 
of the Indian, past and present, makes him 
worthy of the most respectful attention. 
* * * When one thinks what India has 
taught the last century, and especially the 
third quarter of tlie present century, it is 
remarkable that it should be necessary to 
convince people that there is a great deal 
worth learning fi-om India." 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union t 

"The author discusses in a vivid and 
charming manner the truthful character of 
the Hindus, the human interest of Sanscrit 
literature, the lessons of the Vedas and the 
Vedic deities, revealing the vast richness 



of his subject, which under his skillful 
treatment becomes more and more attract- 
ive as it is attentively examined by the 
reader." 
New York lirorlct t 

"At this time, when the issue of Oriental 
tradition and literature is being so success- 
fully worked by poets and novelists, these 
studies by an expert in the life and lore 
of India cannot fail to interest and instruct 
a large class of readers." • 
Journal of Comuierce, New York: 

" The author, the learned Miiller, shows 
that India can teach us a g^eat deal that 
is well worth learning. His investigations 
are profeimd and interesting." 
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A Winter in India. 

A WINTER IN INDIA. By Rt. Hon. W. E; Baxter. M.P, A 
fascinating story of a journey through India. With Index and Notes 
by the American Publishers, with Map. i2mo, 154 pp. Paper, 15 
cents; fine cloth, 75 cents. 



H«w Tork "World : 

" There is not one page of dry reading 
in the work, and the descriptions of the 
country, its inhabitants and resources, are 
so vividly drawn as to give the reader an 
excellent mental photograph." 

CbrUtian Adv<>cate t 

"A piece of pleasant writing giving a 
glimmer of that wonderful country during 
a winter's stay." 

Cl&rlstfan Statesnutn, Philadel- 
phia: 
"His testimony to the labors of Chris- 
tian missionaries in that far away land is 
very valuable and g^tifying." 

Toronto (Canada) Mall : 
"Any one who wishes to get a bright. 



I intelligent and late account of India, its 
railways, buildings, people, civiUattion 
and prospects under British rule, will find 
this a most agreeable means of doing so." 
Zlon's Herald, Boston : 

" Gives us fi-esh and vivid views of this 
mighty portion of the English Empire 
and its probable future, and will closely 
hold the reader's attention from beginning 
to the end." 
Good lilteratnre. New York: 

'* Mr. Baxter is perhaps better known in 
this country as a writer of several bright 
and chatty sketches than as a member of 
Parliament. This book will be read with 
enjoyment by all who desire to possess the 
latest and most imprgudiced information 
about this country." 



Scottish Characteristics. 

SCOTTISH CHARACTERISTICS. By Paxton Hood, author 
of "Oliver Cromwell," «« Christmas Evans," etc. i2mo, 315 pp. 
Paper, 25 cents; fine cloth, ;^i.oo. 



If e'vr Tork Herald : 

" Paxton Hood is one of the very best of 
our living bookmakers, * * * and has the 
faculty of putting things in an attractive 
form.' He has here given us a work which 
is not only readable but instructive and 
amusing." 

If eiRT Tork Bzamlner: 

'*A large fimd of anecdotes utilized 
with much literary art. A vastly enter- 
taining book." 

Tke Crf tic. New York : 

" Many of the anecdotes are excellent, 
and the book is a pleasant illustration of 
thingspeculiar to Scotland and the Scotch " 

Congregationalfst, Boston: 
"The stories are strung on a thread of 



reflection and comment which is werthy 
of perusal." 

Interior, Chicago : 

One of the liveliest and most enjoyable 
books of the season for its sarcasm and 
other characteristics of the genuine Scot." 

Boston Globe I 

" Scottish character and humor are esti- 
mated in a faithful and generous q»irit« 
and shown with racy descriptions and 
anecdotes." 

Montreal Gazettes 

" Whoever would see Scotland and its 
people as they really are, whether he be 
Scotch himself or not, should read these 
characteristics." 
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Historical and Other Sketches. 

HISTORICAL AND OTHER SKBTCHBS. By James Anthony 
FnoviXR, Edited with an Introduction by David H. Wheeler, LL.D. 
i2mo, 2$$ pp. Paper, 25 cents} fine cloth, $i.QQ, 



Obserrer, New York : 

'* Presents the varied characteristics of 
Mr. Froude's style, and enables the reader 
lo form a tolerably comprehensive idea 
of his writings without going through the 
many voliimes in which they are con- 
tained." 

Nortli«m Glirtstlan Advocate, 

Syracuse, N. Y. : 

*' The part that every one will select first 
is the brief account of Mrs. Carlyle's be- 
trothal, and his estimate of the causes 
which produced in her that discontent 
now known as widely as her name." 

Tli« Continent, Philadelphia: 

'*The selections are partly literary, 
partly historical, but all in ^e best manner 
of the author, and the issue is one of the 
most attractive of the series." 



RE,} 



J. A* Froudet 

The following letter explains itself: 

Thb Molt, Salcombb, 
kingsbridgb, devonshire, 

August 23, 1883. 

Rev. David H. Wheeler, D. D., Alle- 
gheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Dear Sir: Your volume has reached 
me. For your kind and charitable ac- 
cotmt of my individual self, I can only 
thank you. You pass over my inntuner- 
able laults, and you graciously make the 
most of such merits as you suppose your- 
self to find. I thank you particularly for 
what you say of the publication of Carlyle's 
memoirs. When I complete my account 
of htm I can look confidently to a verdict 
in my favor; but, meanwhile, I have a bad 
time of it. But I will not enter f ui ther on 
a subject which you show you fully under- 
stand. And now accept my assurance of the 
^^ratification with which I have seen the 
image of myself which your mirror reflects, 
and believe me, yours faithfully. 



Jewish Artisan Life. 

JEWISH ARTISAN LIFE IN THE TIME OF JESUS. 
By Prof. Franz Delitzsch. Translated from the latest revised 
German Edition, by Bemhard Pick, Ph. D. i2mo. Paper, 15 cents; 
fine cloth, 75 cents. 

tation as one of the ablest scholars in 
Biblical science. He sketches the public, 
the business and the home life of the Jews 
in the time of Christ in such a charming 
style that one is fascinated throughout." 

S. S. Times, Philadelphia: 

"An excellent portraiture of the state of 
Jewish society in the time of Christ, written 
as if an eye-witness by one whose scholar* 
ship is unchallenged." 

Zion's Herald, Boston : 

" An original and valuable work, throw- 
ing much light upon the New Testament 
life of Christ, and full of curious informa- 
tion to the modem reader. It is tl)e result 
of thorough scholarship." 



Ney^ Tork Tribune : 

** In this voltune the distinguished 
German scholar describes the trades and 
the home life of the Jews, going back to 
the oldest sources of Rabbinical litera- 
ture and history for his fiicts, and blend- 
ing all into a picturesque and instructive 
whole. The work has been and will be 
of real value, especially to Biblical 
students." 

Congregatlonallst, Boston : 

" Prof. Delitsch has depicted with great 
distinctness popular life and manners in 
the time of Christ." 

Scl&ool Journal, New York . 
"Prof Delitsch has a world-wide repu- 
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Scientific Sophisms. 

SCIENTIFIC SOPHISMS. A Review of Current Theories con- 
cemiDg Atoms, Apes, and Men. By Samuel Wainwright, B.D., 
author of •* Christian Certainty," " The Modem Avemus," etc. i2mo, 
302 pp. Paper, 25 cents; fine cloth, |ti.oo. 

Detroit (Hicl&«) Free Preast 

" The author takes up some strong po- 
sitions, and deals some hard knocks. It 
will be worthy of attentive perusal." 



Tike Standard, Chicago : 

'* The sophistical reasoning by which it 
has been attempted to give some scientific 
credibility to the doctrines of Darwin and 
his school is exposed in a trenchant and 
telling way. He lays his hand at once 
upon the fallacy and drags it into the 
light. He fortifies his positions with tes- 
timony drawn as well from the evolution- 
ist him«elf as firom his opponents. The 
argument is thus presented in a form to be 
appreciated by any reader, and is adapted 
to opening the eyes of those who take it 
for granted that doctrines associated with 
great names and elaborated in famous 
books must of course betrue.** 

lAdependeitt, England : 

" For the hard-working student who can 
CDJoy a fine bit of intellectual sword-play, 
it is the very book." 



Nortbem Cl&rittian Ad-reeate, 

Syracuse, N. Y.: 

" Dr. Wainwright assails the evolution- 
ists without mercy or trembling. He is 
bold, caustic, and confident that what he 
says is the truth. Evolution b itself so 
bold a theory that boldness is justified on 
the part of the critic. The author is a 
thorough stalwart, and his woik carries the 
weight of scholarly authority.'* 

Jeuraal of Bdneation, Boston t 

'* He has ably, shown the fiiUades of 
Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and others, on 
the subject of evolution, transmutation, 
etc. Although dealing with difficult scien- 
tific problems, the book is written in a. 
clear and simple style, and is well calcu- 
lated to remove skeptical doubts." 



Illustrations and Meditations. 

ILLUSTRATIONS AND MEDITATIONS; or, Flowers from 
a Puritan's Garden. Figures and Illustrations from the vrritings 
of Thomas Manton, collected, arranged and commented upon by 
Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon. X2mo, 283 pp. Paper, 25 cents ; fine 
cloth, |(i.oo. 



Tbe Confpregatioitalltt, Boston: 

" It is rich and suggestive." 
Inter-Oceaa, Chicago : 

" The terse sentences and pithy phrases 
of the old writer, Thomas Manton, have 
a freshness about them that is morally in- 
vigorating. Mr. Spurgeon has added to 
each saying, remarks of his own, giving 
much additional interest to tUlb volume." 

Itiitberan Observer, Philadelphia: 
'*The quotations from Manton in this 
velume are quite rich and helplul." 



Clurlttiait Cbronlele, London: 

"Extracting all the rare and excellent 
illustrations used by that staunch Puritan, 
Mr. Spurgeon has collected them into a 
volume. He says he has cleared the house 
of the Puritan of all Its pictures. The re- 
sult is a volume of quaint and rare value. 
It was indeed kind of Mr. Spurgeon to 
pick all the flowers from Mr. Manton's 
garden, and present ns with such a 
bouquet." 



PUBLWATtONS OF FUNK dt WAGNALLS, NEW YORK, lUl 

*' Tbe most ImportoAt »Bud praetieal -vrork vt tbe »ge oa tbe 



-SPURCEON'S GREAT LIFE WORK- 

THE TREASURY OF DAVID I 

To be published in seyen octavo Yolnmes of about 470 pages each, 
uniforMily bound, and making a library of 3,300 pages, 
in bandy form for reading and reference. 
It is published simnltaneonsly with, and contains the exact matter of, 
the English Edition, which has sold at $4.00 per Yolome 
in this conntry--^28.00 for the work when com- 
pleted. Our edition is in every way pref- 
erable, and is famished at 

ONX-HALV THEPBICSOF 

THB ENQIJSH 

EDITION. 

Price, Per Vol. $2X0. 

**Messrs, Funk &* JVagnalls have entered into an arrangement with 
me to repHnt THE TREASUR Y OF DA VID in the United States, I 
have every confidence in them that they will issue it correctly and worthily. 
It has been the great literary work of my life^ and I trust it will be as 
kindly received in America as in England, I wish for Messrs. Funk suc» 
eess in a venture which must involve a great risk and much outlay. 

''Dec. 8, i88i. C. H. SPURGEON:* 

Yolnmes L, IL, IIL, IV., V. and YL are now ready; yolnme 
VII., which completes the great work, is now nnder the hand of the 
author. Subscribers can consult their conyenience by ordering all 
the yolumes issued, or one yolume at a time, at stated intervals, until 
the set is completed by the deliyery of Volume VU. 

From the hrge number of hearty commendations of this import- 
ant work, we giye the following to indicate the yalue set upon the 
same by 

EMINENT THEOLOGIANS AND SCHOLARS. 

tioal work of th* age on the Paalter ia 
* The Trearary of David/ by Oharlaa H 
Spurgeon. It is fall of the force and 



Plftilip Sclftaff; v>*D«, the Sminent 
Oommentator and the Preaident of the 
American Bible Beviaion Committee, 
says: '* The most Important and pr ao- 



genina of thia celebrated preacher, and 



(over.) 



^f9'Tk( mbove Wprh9 wfU ^seni h^ mailt fettoft ftud, ^n rnei^ ofthefrit^. 
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rich in selections firom the entire ruige 
•fliceratnre." 

IVI Ham M. Taylor, D.D.* 

New York Mje: * In the expoeition of 
the heart 'Thk Tbiasubj or Datid' is 
«iii gen-H*, rich in experience and pre* 
eminently devotional. The expoeition 
is always i^reah. To the preacher it is 
especially auggestiye." 

Jel&n. Hall, D.D., New York, 

nya: •* There are two questions that 
most interest every expoeltor of the 
Divine Word. What doesaparticnlar 

£ usage mean, and to what nae is it to 
e applied in public teaching? In the 
department of the latter Mr. 8pur- 
geon's great work on the Fealmsis 
without an equal. Eminently practical 
in his own teaching, he has CoUected in 
these volumes the best thoughts of the 
best minds on the Psalter, andespe* 
eially of that great body^oosely grouped 
together as the Puritan divines. lam 
heartily glad that by arrangements, 
satisfactory to all concerned, tie Messrs. 
Funk & Wagnalls are to bring uiis great 
work within the reach oi ministers 
everywhere, as the English edition is 
necessarily exi>ensive. I wish the 
highest success to the enterprise." 

WUllana Ormlstoit, O.n., New 

Tork, says: ** I consider • Thb Tssabubt 
or David' a work of surpassing excel- 
lence,of inestimable value to every stu- 
dent of the 1 Salter. It will prove a 
standard work on the Psalms for all 
time. The instructive introductions, 
the racy original expositions, the 
numerous qiaint illustrations gath- 
ered from wide and varied fields, and 
the suggestive sermonio hints, render 
the volumes invaluable to all preachers, 
and indispensable to every minister's 
library. All who delight in reading the 
Psalms — and what Christian does not? 
— will prize this werk. It is a rich 
oydopaBdia of the literature of tuese 
an<dent odes." 

Tbeo, If. rujrler, D.D.. Brook- 
lyn, says: " I have used Mr. Spurgeon's 
•The Tbkasitbt or David' for three 
years, and found it worthy of its name, 
whoso goeth in there will find ' rich 
spoils.' At both my visits to Mr. 8. he 
spoke with much enthusiasm of this 
undertaking as one of his favorite 
methods of enriching himself and 
others." 

Jesse B. Tbomas, D.O , Brook- 
lyn, says: '* I have the highest concep- 



tion of the sterling worth of all Mr. 
Spurgeon's publications, and I incline 
to regard his Tsxasubt or David* as 
having received more of his loving 
labor than any other. I r^ard its 
publication at a lower price as a great 
service to American Bible tttudents." 

If e^r York Observer says: " A 
rich oompendlum of suggestive com- 
ment upon the richest devotional 
poetry ever given to mankind. ' 

Tla* CoBKreKattoitalist, Boe> 
ton, says: ** As a devout and spiritually 
suggestive work, it is meeting with 
the warmest approval and receiving 
the hearty commendation of the most 
distinguished divines." 

Vaited PrMbyterlaa, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., says: "It is unapproached 
as a commentary on the Psalms. It is 
of equal value to ministers and lay- 
men — a quality that works of the kind 
rarely possees." 

Nortb An&ericaa, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: says: "Will find a place in the 
library of every minister who knows 
how to appreciate a good thing." 

Ne^r York Tadependent says: 
" He has ransacked evangelical litera- 
ture,and comes forth, like Jessica firom 
her father's house, 'gilded with 
ducats' and rich plunder in the shape 
of good and helptul quotations.' 

NeTT York Tribune says: " For 
the great minority of readers who seek 
in we Psalms those practical lessons 
in which they are so rich, and those 
wonderful interpretations of heart-life 
and expression of emotion in which 
they anticipate the New Testament, we 
know of no book like this, nor as good. 
It is literally a * Treasury.' " 

8. 8. Times sars: "Mr. Bpurgeon's 
style is simple, direct and perapicuous. 
oiten reminding one of the matchless 
prose of Bunyan." 

IVestt'raCKristiaa Advo'^a^e, 

Cincinnati, O., says: "The price is ex- 
tremely moderate lor so large and im- 
portant a work. • • • We have ex- 
amined this volume wiK care, and we 
are greatly pleased with the plan of 
execution." 

Cliristiaa Herald says: " Con- 
tains more felicitous illustrations, 
more valuable sermonic hints, than can 
be found in all other works on the 
same book put together." 



41^ Thg ah<nt€ works wzU bt sent by mail, ^stoft ^id, en receifi 0/ the ^rice. 
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TALKS TO FARMERS. 

BY CHARLES H. SPURGEON. 

800 pp., 12mo, Clofh, $1.00. 

This is the last, and one of the best, of tbe "vronderfnl prodactionR 
of the fertile pen and prolific brain of Mr. Spurgeon. It consists of a 
series of Talks to Farmers. . Each Talk is a short sermon from a 
text on some sabject concerning agriculture. Mr. Spurgeon is as 
mnch at home in, and as familiar with, the scezes of natnre as he is 
with the stores and bnsine^s of mighty London. 

WHAT IS THOUGHT OF IT. 



Canaflian Baptf tt Bays : '*Otir 
readers need no information about Mr. 
Spurgeon. His name is a household 
word. They read his sermons con- 
stantly. They have only to be told that 
something new of his has appeared, and 
they are eager to procure and read. In 
nothing, perhaps, does Mr. Spurgeon's 
greatness manifest itself mere con- 
spicuously than in his wonderfal 
power of adapting his discourses to the 
needs of those to wh m he speaks. 
*John Ploughman's Talks * and 'John 
Ploughman's Pictures' are admirable 
illustrations of this power. 8o is the 
book before us. It will be especisdly 
interesting to farmers, but aU wiU en- 
joy the practical common sense, the 
abundance of illustrative anecdote, the 
depth of spiritual insight, the richness 
of imagery, that prevaU in the volume. 
The subjects of the different chapters 
are: 'The Sluggard's Farm,' 'The 
Broken Fence/ 'Frost and Thaw,' 



'The Com of Wheat Dving to Bring 
Forth Fruit,' The Ploughman.' 
•Ploughing the Bock,' «Tbe Parable 
of the Sower,' • The Principal Wheat,' 
•Spring in the Heart,' 'Farm Labor- 
era,' «What the Farm Laborers Can 
Do and What They Cannot Do,' 'The 
Sbeep before the Shearers,' 'In the 
Hay Field,' 'Spiritual Gleaning.' 
'Meal Time In the Cornfield,' 'The 
leading Wagon.' 'Threshing,' 'The 
Wheat in tlie Bam.' Every farmer 
should read this book." 

Tlio Christian ffToni^or, St. 

Louis, Mo., says : "Most interesting and 
unique. The arguments in favor of 
CHris^anity are able and convincing, 
and there is not a dry, uninteresting line 
in the book; the distinguished author 
presents the principles of religious life 
in a novel but instructive manner, and 
the garniture of truth and earnestness 
in hit competent hands makes the book 
eminen tly readable. ' 



Codet's Commentary on noxnans. 

This American edition is edited by Talbot W. Ohambbbs, D.D. 644 
large octavo pages. Cloth, $2.50. 



Ho-vr»rd CrcMbjr, D.O., says : 
" I consider Godet a man of soundest 
learning and purest orthodoxy." 

Thomas Aniifta|(«, D.D., says: 
"Especially must I commend the fair, 
pain8taking,thorougb and devout work 
of Dr. Qodet. All his works are wel- 
oome to every true thinker." 



Artlmr Brooks, D.D., says: 
"Any one acquainted with Oodet's 
other works will congratulate himself 
that the same author's elear logic and 
deep learning, as brought to bear upon 
the difElcmlties of the Epistle to the Bo- 
mans, are to be made accessible through 
thispubUcation." 



Tk€ abavf v^rk* wiU be ftnt by mail, fotiaf^e ^aid, #» recH^ 0f tkgprte%. 
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GEMS OF ILLUSTRATIONS 

From the Writings of Dr. Guthrie, arranged under 
the subject3 which they illustrate. 
i By an American Cleriprinan. 

Price, in Cloth, $1.60. 

This book abounds in piotoresque similes. Dr. Qnihrie has rarely, 
if ever, been oqoaled either in the nomber, beauty or force of the 
illustrations with which his sermons and writings abound. They 
have been collected by an American clergyman, a great admirer of 
the author, and the book forms a perfect storehouse of anecdotes, 
comparisons, examples and illustrations. It contains the choicest of 
his illustrations, arranged under the subjects which they illustrate. 

IhA London Times says: ** Dr. Guthrie is the most elegant orator in 
Europe.** 

Dr. OandlUhB&jsi '*Dr. Guthrie's genius has long since placed 
bim at the head of all the gifted and popular preachers of our day.** 

Dr, Jamea W. Alexander says : "I listened to him for fifty minutes, 
but they passed like nothing." 



The 'We««em Cliridvian Ad- 
vocate says : *'Dr. Guthrie was pe- 
culiarly happy in the use of brilliant 
and forcible illastrations in his ser- 
mons and writings. An American has 
selected many of these gems of thought 
and arranged them under the subjects 
which they illustrate. Beaders and 
preachers will enjoy them, and will find 
many baantiful sentiments and seed- 
thoughts for present and future use." 

The Bo«ton Sunday Globe 

■ays : "Dr. Guthrie's illustrations are 
rich and well chosen and give great 
force to his ideas. Loye, faith, hope, 
charity are the pillars of his belief." 

Tbe Ifiitl&eran Observer, Phila- 
delphia, says: "The power of illustra- 
tion should be cultivated by preachers 
of the GosDcl, and this volume of speci- 
mens, if uued aright, will Furnish valu- 
able suggestions. A good illustration 
in a sermon awakens the imagination, 
helpn the memory and gives the barb 
to truth that it may fasten in the 
heart." 



Tbe Cbrlatian Intellig<>itcpr 

says : *< It is a large repository full of 
stirring thoughts set in those splendid 
forms of ' spiritualized imagination,' of 
which Dr. Guthrie was the peerless 
master." 

Tbe Cliristlan Observer, Louis- 
ville, says: " No words of ours could 
add to its value." 

Tbe Bo8t'>n Post says: *'A rare 
mine of literary wealth." 

Tbe Observer, New York, says: '*It 
was not given to every generation to 
have a Guthrie." 

Tbe Christ i«in Advocate, New 

York, says: "This book wiU be read 
with interest by the religious world." 

Tbe Zion's Heralil, Boston, saysi 
"Preachers will appreciate thiis vol- 
ume." 

Tbe Cbrisfian Guardian, To- 
ronto, says: *'An exceedini^y interesting 
and valuable work." 



The above works will bt sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the pric$^ 
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Tge " dbeap Ijood Booi[" ppoMem. 

THIS PROBLEM MUST BE SOLVED IF THE MASSES IN 
AMERICA ARE TO BE HELD TO VIRTUE AND 

TRUE MANLINESS. 



The Demoralizing Effects of Bad Boolcd. 



A man's aBsociates determine his 
cliaracter. Our most intimate compan- 
ions are the anthers of the books we 
read; they are with us when others are 
denied our presence; they enter our 
homes, and, unquestioned, cross the 
threshold of our most priyate cham- 
bers. The parent can guard his daugh- 
ter against the wrong comrade, but 
how watch the author with whom she 
communes ? The comrade can be seen : 
the author in his book is easily con- 
cealed and communed with, in her 
chamber, when she is thought to be 
alone. What suggestive words, what 
descriptions of deception, of betrayal, 
of plots and counterplots, what bot 
words of passion she reads without a 
thought of wrong which, if she heard 
spoken, would crimson her face with 
blushes ! 

This is true, not of those books only 
that have a bad reputation, but of 
hundreds of books thai pass <u respect- 
able. Boys and girls, men and women, 
of the better families, all over the 
country, are reading daily descriptions 
that would not dare be uttered aloud in 
their presence : not now, but by and by, 
when the evil communication has 
wrought its perfect work in the cor- 
ruption of manners, they will be heard 
and repeated without a blush. 

There are fathers— men of the world, 
who would shoot dead the yillain who 
dared speak in the presence of their 
daughters words one-tenth as black as 
these same daughters often read. Yet 
a thought read is a thought thought 
and as a man tbinketh so he is. 

O foolish parents and educators I why 



are ye so careful of what enters th« 
ear and so heedless of what enters the 
eye? 

The secret of the failure of many a 
faithful ministry, of the waywardness 
and final destruction of thousands of 
the most promising of boys and girls— 
the mentally active— is concealed be- 
tween the covers of the books they 
read. 

See to what monstrous proportions 
this evil has grown I 

In New York City alone over 200,000. 
books of fiction, mostly trashy and 
hurtful, are printed every week. These 
books, by circulating libraries or pri- 
vate lending, pass from family to tamU 
ly, so that many read the same book. 
Besides over a million copies of the 
sensational story papers are issued from 
the New York presses each week — tbat 
is, about one such paper to every ten 
families I Then, what vast quantities 
are supplied by other cities I 

Now, think of the class of men and 
women who are, usually, the authors 
of these flashy stories, and who are 
securing actually a more universal and 
a closer hearing than our preachers of 
all denominations. Bepresentatives of 
this class can often be seen on the 
streets of New York with blear eyes 
and tangled hair and lecherous looks — 
beings from whom you instinctively 
recoil. You had rather see a dau^ter 
of yours, just budding into woman- 
hood, clasp the hand of a smallpox 
patient, tban, in social equality, the 
hand of such an one. Yet, believe it, 
ye doting fathers, ye thoughtless, con- 
fiding clergymen, ye eduoatora* philao- 



